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Fxistentialism 


A PHILOSOPHY OR A CONDITION OF SOUL? 


XISTENCE IS A TRIUMPH to those who think; 
to those who feel, it is a tragedy. Those 
ho have not learned to balance sensibility with 
sense, and who refuse to see in the Cross the key 
to suffering and death and all the multiple prob- 
ems of mortality, must inevitably be baffled and 
bewildered by life. To them, as to Thomas 
atdy’s Tess, ‘birth seems an ordeal of degrad- 
ing personal compulsion whose gratuitousness 
othing in the result seemed to justify, and at best 
ould only palliate.” That passage might have 
been written by Sartre, so well does it express the 
xistentialist outlook, or, to be more precise, the 
resent-day atheistic Existentialist attitude. 


We become almost as baffled as the Existen- 
ialists themselves before the problem of existence 
in trying to comprehend their philosophy. There 
re even times when it seems to resemble a fog 
ather than a philosophy, since it indulges in 
bscurity, mistiness of thought, muddled meta- 
hysics and a blurring of concepts. It started as a 
eligion and evolved into an irreligion. The 
ind of the Existentialist is as complex as Tenny- 
on’s hero whose “honor rooted in dishonor stood, 
hile faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.” Its 
agueness, subjectivity, and cult of despair make 
t the antithesis of the Marxian dialectic, and as 
ormidable a heresy. 


No Existentialist Philosophy 


It is easier to describe than define Existential- 
sm; for while there are many Existentialist phi- 
osophers, there is no Existentialist philosophy in 
he sense that there is a Thomist philosophy, 
hough Jaspers, Heidegger and Sartre are profes- 
ional philosophers. Sartre declares that “Existen- 


Liam Brophy, Ph.D.—Dublin, Ireland 


tialism is nothing else but an attempt to draw all 
the consequences from a coherent atheist position” 
(L’Existentialisme est un Humanisme), and dis- 
tinguishes two types of Existentialists: those, like 
himself and Heidegger who are atheists, and those 
like Jaspers and Gabriel Marcel who are Chris- 
tians. A brief glance at the history of the cult may 
help towards understanding it. 

The remote origins of Existentialism lay in 
Martin Luther. We find in him that scorn of rea- 
son, despair and Angst so typical of the Existen- 
tialist. But it was not till Kierkegaard reacted 
against the Idealism of Hegel that Existentialism 
took shape. “A dramatic moment occurred in 
the history of religious philosophy when the Dane, 
Kierkegaard, shook the dust of Hegelian rational- 
ISG) OLL eis ects asayser ti MC Di ATG eo. |-ain 
The Mind and Heart of Love. “He had been 
brought up to believe in the dictum that ‘the ra- 
tional man is the real,’ and (that he was) to walk 
with truth in the majestic deployment of the 
Hegelian dialectic. But increasingly Kierkegaard 
came to see that the human personal life of beings 
like himself could not be laid out neatly in a 
human rational system, however neat or majestic. 
Still less could any such system do justice to the 
God, as known, for instance, in Christianity. The 
God of Abraham broke into pieces the Hegelian 
idol of Him. The latter could not be lived or ex- 
perienced; it belonged to the world of abstraction 
and essence, not of existence. Abstractions and 
concepts are like statistics, they do not bleed. 
Kierkegaard therefore fell back on what may be 
called an existential view of life as contrasted 
with one of essence.” 
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Kierkegaard 


All that we know, said Kierkegaard, are the 
moments of our experience in the here and now; 
we feel, endure fear and fatigue, joy and frustra- 
tion, want and worry in a succession of moments. 
These moments, which are our “existence,” are the 
only real things we know. Thus he made an 
abrupt departure from all former philosophical 
methods in seeking more intimate, immediate and 
intuitive contacts with life. In place of the prin- 
ciples and ideas of other systems, he sought to 
comprehend “being” in man’s intimate existence. 
For the accepted categories of quality, quantity, 
substance, accident, etc., he substituted those 
drawn from the experience of life—anguish, fear, 
frustration, worry and death. Hegel had reduced 
the importance of the individual, whom he con- 
sidered as of importance only as part of the ad- 
vance of cosmic reason and such super-individuals 
as the Nation State. Kierkegaard was in favor 
of the individual who is free to choose. As against 
the speculative philosophy of Hegel, Kierkegaard 
placed emphasis on the individual and on freedom 
of choice. 

Kierkegaard was in reality a Gott betrunkener 
Mann. The Lutheran atmosphere of Denmark 
into which he was born in 1822, was stifling to 
such a spirit. Its complacent Lutheranism of di- 
luted Christianity and its smug Liberalism, which 
refused to acknowledge the existence of any prob- 
lem which progress and material advancement 
could not solve, repelled him. Like that other 
melancholy Dane he felt the times were out of 
joint, and that he was called to set things right. 
From his boyhood, melancholy marked him for 
her own and left its stamp on his philosophy. He 
was sensitively aware of “the infinite passion and 
pain of finite hearts that mourn.” Like St. Augus- 
tine, Pascal and Newman, to whom he has often 
been compared, he was a striking religious person- 
ality, and a thinker in whose mind all the tenden- 
cies and tensions of the age registered with pre- 
cision. He saw the Christianity about him en- 
cased in a hard crust of formalism, incapable of 
growth, or of making vital contact with the suf- 
fering and oppressed spirit of man. He wished 
to be a reformer in a way that Luther was not. 
“The closer I examine Luther,” he said, ‘‘the more 
convinced do I become that he was muddle-headed. 
It is a comfortable kind of reforming which con- 
sists in throwing off burdens and making life 
easier—that is an easy way of getting one’s friends 


to help. True reforming always means to make 
life more difficult, to lay on burdens; and the true 
reformer, therefore, is always put to death as 
though he were an enemy of mankind.” 

It was most unfortunate that Kierkegaard never 
had the opportunity of coming in contact with 
Catholicism in action. He rejected the ministra- 
tions of the Lutheran clergy on his deathbed. The 
thinker who had so long meditated on death was 
not to be “comforted” by dilutions. Fr. Roos, 
S.J., Professor of German in Copenhagen Univer- 
sity, has pointed out that the Catholic Church had 
been in total eclipse in Denmark three centuries 
before Kierkegaard’s time, and that the latter 
never knew a living Catholicism. 


In Germany 


Existentialism became popular in Germany be- 
cause it seemed to offer a way out of the Aws- 
weglosigkeit of a world devoid of faith or moral 
values. The professional philosophers had made : 
an existence of philosophy; what youth needed . 
was a philosophy of existence. The We/tschmerz : 
was not confined to Germany. In every European ; 
country writers were discussing dégodt de la vie, , 
or Leopardi’s /a noia, and reheating Schopenhauer : 
and Nietzsche to prove that life was a tragedy’ 
of errors. In England Mallock’s Is Life Worth» 
Living? was widely read and debated. In France: 
Camus wrote: Juger que la vie vaut ou ne vaut' 
pas la peine d’étre vécu c'est repondre a la ques- 
tion fondamentale de la philosophie. The era of! 
philosophic melancholy was merging into the age 
of the masses so that secularized man had to: 
choose between allowing himself to become ab- 
sorbed into the unthinking crowd or to think it! 
out for himself. 

For Kierkegaard, as for Heidegger, the “authen- 
tic individual” is the man who realizes and wills 
himself as a being destined for death and noth-. 
ingness (Seine-zum-Tode). He is the tragical mani 
who accepts the tragedy of human existence, with-: 
out seeking to take refuge in the life of the 
thoughtless multitude or faith in a non-existen 
God. There is an “even if” in most secular phi- 
losophies. The Existentialist says that “even if” 
life is meaningless, man is “condemned” to b 
free, that he is that which he determines himsel 
to be, and that he can choose to be an ‘“‘authentic 
individual,” i.e., an Existentialist, or sink to th 
herd-level of das Man. 
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Becomes Atheistic 


By the time it had filtered down through 
Husserl and Jaspers to Heidegger and Sartre, Ex- 
istentialism had become atheistic. It flourished 
first in Germany because there the crisis and de- 
cline of the West was most acutely felt. It was 
probably the mathematicians who hastened its 
gtowth there. They found that even mathematics 
was not absolutely trustworthy and could fall 
into unsuspected contradictions. This added to the 
general feeling of insecurity and disintegration. 
The grand old man of German Philosophy, Hus- 
serl, declared that the old answers no longer suf- 
ficed: reason must return to her origin, it was no 
function of philosophy to offer scientific and 
causal explanations. Its duty was to describe 
things as they are, not as we think they are. 
Besides, Max Weber declared science to be Wert- 
| frecheit, free of, and therefore incapable of offer- 
ing, values. Husserl argued that it was wrong 
‘to take for granted all kinds of scientific concepts, 
opinions and theories on the assumption that they 
jare self-evident. Once we ask for their deeds and 
titles, we have to go back to evidence. But what 
is this evidence and by whom is it given? 
Kirkegaard had already expressed the dilemma: 
“Philosophical systems, abstract truth do not mat- 
ter. It may well be that philosophy, scientific 
philosophy, will be able to understand me one 
day; but there is no hope for me in this promise, 
if in the meantime I do not understand myself, 
when by acquiring all the riches of the world of 
reason and science, I lose my soul.” This was 
the guothi seauton of the Greeks in battle dress. 

Jaspets seems to weaken his own philosophy in 
advance by a sort of relativism. He held that no 
W eltanschauung is demonstrable, but that every 
hilosophy depends on choice, and thus on ex- 
istence, on the unique individuality which 1s in- 
efinable and created by free choice. Individuum 
st ineffabile, as the Scholastics had said; but they 
ould certainly have been puzzled at the extreme 
ubjectivism which makes it the basis of a phi- 
osophy. Let us beware of using philosophic terms 
s though they were common to Scholasticism and 
xistentialism, for, as Fr. Copleston, S.J., points 
ut, Existentialism in the sense in which the Exis- 
entialists use it is not the same as the Thomists 
nderstand it. Existenz and Esse are not equiva- 
ent terms. Existenz may be equated to Dasezn or 
a realité humaine, or, in general, man as a free 
elf-transcending subject. To say, therefore, as 


M. Gilson does, that Thomism is the only true 


Extentialism is to make a somewhat misleading 
bon mot. 


"Die Geworfenheit” 


It is with Heidegger that we come to that brand 
of Existentialism which seems to have achieved 
most notoriety in our time. That is probably due 
to the fact that he has rationalized the modern 
moods of dereliction, despair, anxiety and the fear 
of death. With him we come on the novelty of a 
philosophy viewing life svb specie mortis. In 
his famous Sein und Zeit Heidegger presents man 
as a being thrown into the world and abandoned 
there (Die Geworfenheit das Daseins). This idea 
of dereliction occurs frequently in the French Ex- 
istentialists, as for example, in Sartre’s L’Etre et 
le Néant and La Nausée. ‘The idea even flitted 
through English literature somewhat in advance. 
We find it in Fitzgerald’s Rubdiyat: 


“The Ball no question makes of Ayes and 
Noes, 
But Right or Left as strikes the Player goes; 
And He that tossed thee down into the Field, 
He knows about it all—He knows—He 
knows!” 


It is the /eztmotiv of Hardy’s poems and novels. 
Here is a characteristic stanza from the Wessex 
Poems: 


‘Has some vast Imbecility, 

Might to build and blend, 

But impotent to tend, 

Framed us in jest, and left us now in 
hazardry ?”’ 


Nearly all Hardy’s heroes and heroines—Jude, 
Yeobright, Winterborne, Tess—are but presenta- 
tions of man, the sport of the Immortals who have 
abandoned him, while he, by his very acceptance of 
his fate, his resignation and austere despair, be- 
comes greater than God. 

Though man is “thrown into” the world, Hei- 
degger supposes no “Thrower.” Man has to as- 
sume himself, to use the most familiar formula of 
Existentialism. Man, hot for certainties in this 
our life, receives a dusty answer, and the dustiest 
seems to come from the Existentialists. It is when 
man realizes his dereliction and the final extinction 
of death, that Angst, ’angoisse, is produced. More 
specifically Sartre defined it as /a saisie réflexive 
de la liberté par elle méme. 
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Sartre 


As Jean-Paul Sartre has come to be accepted 
as the chief and most popular exponent of Existen- 
tialism, a brief account of his life may be of 
interest. The private life of St. Thomas at 
Roccasecca is by no means necessary to the under- 
standing and appreciation of the Swmma. But 
with modern  subjectivist philosophers it is 
absolutely essential to probe their private careers 
to discover “how they got that way.” We have 
moved away from the philosophia perennis to 
ptivate and therefore partial philosophies, “sick- 
lied o’er with the pale cast of (relativist) thought.” 

According to M. Beigbeder’s authoritative bio- 
graphy, Jean-Paul Sartre was born on June 21, 
1905. His mother was a protestant, and his father, 
who was a Catholic, died in Cochin-China when 
Jean-Paul was four years old. The child and mother 
returned to Paris to live with her parents. It is 
not known if the boy was reared as a Catholic. 
If he was, his childhood must have been rendered 
insecure by the fact that his mother’s religion 
differed from that of his grandparents and pro- 
tectors. If he were brought up in the Calvinist 
creed, which was the commonest form of Protes- 
tantism in France, his philosophy can be readily 
understood as a working out of his childish fears 
and frustrations; for the Existentialist attitude 
to implacable fate is but the Calvinist predes- 
tination dramatized. He was afflicted by ill 
health, and came to despise his body as a burden 
and a source of pain—the germ of that “nausea” 
which appears so often in his work. His mother 
had become everything to him. The effect of 
her remarriage must have been quite shattering 
to the boy. Sensitive, lonely and introverted, he 
was sent to school in La Rochelle among boys 
rougher and older than himself. The total effect 
was bound to be disastrous; it is not difficult to 
trace the orgins of the Sartrean feeling of dere- 
liction, awgozsse, and preoccupation with cruelty. 

When he was nine years old he read Goetz von 
Berlichingen, which stimulated him to the study 
of literature and philosophy. He gained an 
Agrégé from the Normale Supérieure at Paris. 
His first important work was Ange du Morbide, 
in which his biographer bids us note the begin- 
nings of the miasms which were to become 
characteristic of him. L’Etre et le Neant appeared 
in 1943. Then followed the novels Le Sursis 
and L’Age de Raison (1945), and the plays Les 
Mouches and Huzs-Clos. His exposé, L’Exist- 


entialisme est un Humanisme, appeated in 1946, 
and his revealing study of Beaudelaire in the 
following year. His play, The Vicious Circle 
(Huis Clos), has been banned by censorship in 
various countries. 

Sartre made several important and influential 
journeys abroad. His first was to Germany, 
where he actually learned his philosophy when he 
attended Husserl’s lectures, though, strange as 
it seems, he did not meet Heidegger, whose brand 
of philosophy, and not Husserl’s, he carried back 
to France. His L’Etre et le Neant was greeted 
by critics as a translation of Heidegger, somewhat 
embellished. He travelled to the U.S.A. to study 
drama technique for his presentation of “the drama 
of situation” in place of “the drama of character.” 

Sartre was called up for military service in 
1939, was taken prisoner the following summer, 
and spent the winter of 1940-1941 as a P.O.W. 
in Germany. He was released on grounds of ill 
health and returned to France where he taught 
philosophy and participated in the Resistance 
Movement. Later he visited the U.S.A. as corre- 
spondent of Combat. Rather to his surprise he 
became a celebrity; L’Etre et le Néant had the 
widest sale of any philosophical book at the time. 
This was due in great measure to the prevailing 
feeling of defeat, depression and war-weariness. 

In 1946 his play Huis Clos enjoyed international | 
reputation. New York was charmed by his play 
La Putain Respectueuse (The Respectable Prostt- - 
tute), which deals with the color-bar in the: 
South. London was intrigued by his play Les: 
Mains Sales, which deals with Communist betrayal | 
of left wing idealism (since elaborated by 
Koestler). Most of his plays and novels have 
been translated into English and published by 
Hamish Hamilton. The only important philo- 
sophic work we know of that has been translated 
is Existentialism and Humanism, published by’ 
Crowther. 


Dirt, Disgust and Despair 


It would be extremely difficult to compress 
the Sartrean philosophy into a short essay. Thos 
in search of its essence should read The Diary o 
Roguentin (La Nausée). This quasi-autobiogra~ 
phical novel appeared in 1938, when its author, 
like the hero, was a teacher of philosophy in 
provincial city. The book contains much dirt, 
disgust and despair. It enjoyed a succes d 
scandale. Roquentin says that he cannot see 
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piece of soiled paper in the street without wanting 
to put it in his mouth. To exist, he says, simply 
means to be there. Existent things appear, they 
are encountered; but one can never deduce them. 
Contingence is the absolute, the perfectly gratui- 
tous. Everything around us is gratuitous. When 
we realize this, we experience nausea. Sartre’s 
point de départ is the gratuitousness of being 
when confronted by man’s desperate desire for 
clarity—the “dusty answer.’ This gives rise to 
le sentiment de l’absurde. He appears to be fasci- 
nated by those activities (cruelty, lust, sadism) 
which turn a person into an object, while he re- 
gards the urge towards a transcendent God as 
Mere escapism. He advocates a “proud asceti- 
cism,” and regards “despair without end” as a 
duty. Catastrophic man’s dread is not so much 
the fear of dying as Je peur de vivre. He calls 
his central doctrine the facing up to the fact that 
“God is dead.” He holds that only by accepting 
the need for Angst about man’s fate can man hope 
to achieve anything at all. ‘““True wisdom lies 
on the other side of despair.” 

When we drag Sartre’s Existentialism out into 
the open to. have a clear look at it, it appears not 
so much as a passive decay of belief, but as a 
desire that God should not exist. But as Sartre 
cannot avoid presupposing certain values, being 
annot be meaningless, so that ultimately we 
RB verce on the Principle of Value, God. Being 
is compounded of disgust, despair, defeatism, 
a and preoccupation with death. 

The Sartrean Existentialism is aptly described 
by one philosopher as “‘a strange product of great 
intellectual power at the service of emotion and 
hantasy, and contrasts strikingly with the work 
f another French Existentialist, Gabriel Marcel. 
or the latter, though perhaps more hesitatingly, 
xistence also precedes essence. But the themes 

arcel writes of are in general far from sombre. 

s a prophet of hope, of sympathy and love, a 
oet of the family mystery, of communion among 

en, his vision can transcend the confines of the 

orld and reach the infinite and the absolute.” 
The Psychology of Sartre, Peter J. R. Dempsey, 

.F.M. Cap., Ph.D., D.D. Blackwell) Marcel 
as unfolded his philosophy in his charming 
ittle work, significantly entitled Existentialisme 
hrétien. 

Space does not permit us to examine the Exist- 
ntialism of Camus, which seems to be in the 
scendancy in France. Briefly, he looks to despair 
0 give a meaning and pattern to life. According 


to him, what gave Sisyphus (image of modern 
man) his superiority over the gods who con- 
demned him was the fact that he remained 
constantly lucid. His rock falls back every time; 
yet, full of revolt and contempt, of pride and 
a secret intoxication of soul, he goes on in de- 
fiance to his destiny in a climate of absurdity. 
Camus’ novel, L’Etranger, reminiscent of Heming- 
way and Dos Passos, less sordid than the Sartrean 
type, is a revelation of the mind and soul of 
modern youth born into a climate of violence and 
vacuity. 


The Varied Types 


Existentialism, then, appears to be not so much 
a universally accepted Weltanschauung as a 
Lebensanschauung, a private dream, nightmare, 
vision or pose according to those professing it. 
It provides some coteries with Schwatzerei, that 
endless chatter about profundities and intellectual 
cults. Wauth others it leads to a very dangerous 
condition of soul when it is used as a cult of 
deliberate melancholy, of that accedia which the 
early Fathers placed among the deadly sins. 
Dante placed in the lowest Inferno those who 
wilfully lived in sadness; those who were “sullen 
in the sweet air” he buried in the dreary marsh, 
where they sigh forever: 


Tristi fummo 
Nell aer dolce che dal sol s’allegra 


With others, Existentialism is a genuine grop- 
ing after God, an earnest search for dze lautere 
Wirklichkeit, the pure reality behind all shams 
and appearances. In this it is a sympton of an 
age which derives its concept of reality not from 
the external, but the internal world. It can be 
seen in modern art’s striving to lift objects from 
their appearances and in  poetry’s attempts 
to reach quiddity. The Existentialist of the 
Kierkegaard turn of mind, the Christian manque, 
is fully deserving of our intellectual charity. We 
have a duty to him to show that the world’s 
gloom is but the shadow of God’s hand out- 
stretched caressingly, and that the only satisfying 
humanism is not the tragic sort, but the triumphant 
one of the Incarnation. The Existentialist is 
like the hero in Gram’s Wearied Souls: “Far 
down in my being, at the very bottom, there lurks 
a grievous, dangerous anxiety, a kind of mystert- 
ous, imprisoned madness which keeps swelling 
and swelling and tends to burst. It is a bad con- 
science, a kind of fear, a sense of terrible 
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humiliation, a strange idiotic dread of something, 
the Lord knows what. I have an infinite, pathetic 
desire to throw myself at someone’s feet, at a 
woman’s or a clergyman’s, at God’s, to complain, 
to confess, to be reprimanded, to be execrated, 
and to be taken at last to the dear, dependable 
embrace of a sick child.” Here is a crying need 
for love, security, significance, and the seven Gifts 
of the Holy Spirit. 

For the Sartrean Existentialist, the Marxist 
manque, we can do little but wait and pray. We 
must wait to see what it is going to turn out to 
be, much like the artist who was asked if he was 
painting a donkey. “It depends how it shapes 
out,” he said. It is difficult to say how much 
of Existentialism is a wilful sinning against the 


A Visit to the Balkan Countries 


Il. YUGOSLAVIA 
(Concluded) 


URING MY STAY IN ZAGREB I was guest at a 
D private home. My host was a medical man 
who was born in Russia but educated in Croatia 
and married to a Croat woman. 

Zagreb is an attractive Western city. Its broad 
streets are often lined with trees bearing abundant 
foliage. There are many impressive squares and 
large buildings. The cathedral is an inspiring 
edifice which was begun in 1217. The Latin See 
of Zagreb was founded in 1094, The Mongol 
invasion of 1240 destroyed much of the cathedral. 
A program of restoration, begun in 1250, saw the 
completion of the cathedral only at the end of 
the last century. It contains many rare treasures 
of antiquity: paintings, works of sculpture, carv- 
ings, etc. 

The churches of Zagreb are even better attended 
than those of Ljubljana. There were crowds at 
every Mass and at Benediction. I found a goodly 
number of young men and young women as well 
as school children and students among those 
present. I visited the Serb Orthodox cathedral. 
It is well attended on Sunday, although Zagreb 
is an overwhelmingly Catholic city. During 
World War II the Serb Orthodox Metropolitan 


Light, a cult of perversity, a Satanic defiance and 
a calculated rejection of Christian standards. It 
has not yet jelled, and even Sartre refuses to 
prophesy on its probable outcome. 

We have in the Veni, Sancte Spiritus an ancient 
hymn perfectly suited to the modern wearied, 
worried and worn-out soul. Let us bear all 
Existentialists in mind when we pray in the 
Sequence of the Mass of Pentecost: 


Wash Thou what is stained with sin; 
Water what is dry within; 

Heal Thou what is wounded sore. 
Bend Thou what is soft of will; 
Warm Thou what with cold is chill; 
Guide Thou what has strayed before. 


S. Bolshakoff, Ph.D.— Oxford, England | 


of Zagreb, Dositheus, was executed by the: 
Ustashis of the Croat Dictator, Ante Paveli¢. . 
Several other Orthodox Bishops and many priests ; 
and lay people were also murdered. The Ustashis ; 
promoted the forced conversion of the Orthodox : 
Serbs to Catholicism. Several Croat prelates and | 
priests, including Cardinal Stepinac, Archbishop > 
of Zagreb, were linked by the Serbs with the: 
massacres. Some Serbs went so far as to assert 
that the Croat clergy, or at least, a number of: 
them, not merely inspired but actually promoted 
those massacres. This charge, of course, has 
been denied. 


Terrorism and Cruelty 


When the Partisans of Tito entered Croatia 
they used the Ustashis’ atrocities as an excuse for 
their hard dealing with the Croat clergy. Many\ 
of the Catholic clergy, besides the monks and la 
people were executed or imprisoned in connection 
with the massacres of the Serbs. I have rea 
documents describing atrocities committed i 
Croatia by all and sundry. They make very grim 
reading indeed. It would be unjust to say that 
horrible atrocities were committed solely by th 
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Ustashis; they were committed by everybody 
throughout Yugoslavia: by Germans, Italians, 
Hungarians, Albanians, Bulgarians, Ustashis, 
Serbs and Macedonians—terrorists of every 
description. Finally, the iron hand of Tito intro- 
duced a semblance of order into the country. 
What the Yugoslav people think of the present 
regime I cannot say. The Slovene, Croat and 
Serb clergy and laymen whom I met in Yugoslavia 
very understandably avoided any expression of 
their views on the subject. No doubt many people 
would like a change in one direction or another; 
put as their aims more often than not are mutually 
opposed, Marshal Tito looms as indispensable to 
Yugoslavia for the preservation of peace and 
order. The Yugoslavs remember only too well 
the horrors through which they lived not so long 
ago. The Hungarian tragedy in November, 1956, 
did not fail to impress them. 
I traveled by train from Zagreb to Belgrade in 
1 first-class coach. While third-class coaches 
were overcrowded, the Pullman was not. En 
oute I met a brilliant young Croat lieutenant 
olonel and two well-dressed Serbs. They all be- 
onged to the new elite. The Croat distinguished 
imself among the Tito partisans during the war 
nd thereafter remained in the army. A scholarly 
an with good manners, he spoke perfect Eng- 
ish, having spent quite a period in American 
ilitary schools. We discussed all manner of 
pics: the history of Croatia and Serbia, Bogomils, 
dustrialization, etc. The two Serbs were also 
ultured and interesting men. 
The scenery along the route between Zagreb 
nd Belgrade is rather dull. The country is 
arsely populated, but the soil is rich. The 
eople we saw working in the fields were miser- 
bly dressed; the cattle were small and thin. 
gricultural methods are primitive. The farther 
ne goes towards Southeast Yugoslavia, the poorer 
e people become, though the soil there is 
cher. 


Serbia 


Serbia is the largest and most populated con- 
ituent republic in Yugoslavia. Serb history and 
rb art are the most interesting in Yugoslavia. 
he Serbs came to Yugoslavia in the VIth century 
d formed small tribal states ruled by the 
hupans who, nominally, like Croat Zhupans, 
cognized the Byzantine overlordship. During 
e IXth and Xth centuries the Serbs depended 
ther on the Bulgarians or the Byzantines. In 


the XIth century they formed an independent 
kingdom which reached its zenith under the House 
of Nemanja. The founder of the House, Stephen 
Nemanja, died a monk at Mount Athos. His 
eldest son, Stephen the First, who ruled from 
1196 to 1223, laid the foundation of the Serb 
state, while his younger son, St. Sabas, organized 
the Serb Church and was its first Primate. 
Stephen DuSan (1331-55) raised the Serbian 
Primacy to the dignity of a patriarchate and in 
1346 was crowned Emperor of Serbs and Greeks 
in Skopje. After his sudden death, Serbia was 
troubled with feudal dissensions. This enabled 
the Turks to defeat the Serbs in the battle 
of Kossovo in 1389. The Serb Kingdom per- 
ished, but some of its component parts, like 
the Despotate of Semendria, retained some 
independence till 1459, while the Principality of 
Montenegro was never subjugated by the Turks 
in spite of all their might. The Serbs rebelled 
against the Turks in the XVIth and XVIIIth 
centuries. Kara George rebelled in 1804 and 
Milos Obrenovié in 1815. The latter rising was 
successful. By the treaty of Adrianople in 1829 
the Turks recognized Serb sovereignty. In due 
course Serbia became a kingdom. The XIXth 
century witnessed the struggle for the crown be- 
tween the Houses of Kara George and Obrenovié. 
The former were supported by the Russians, while 
the latter had the backing of the Austrians. In 
1903 the last Obrenovi¢, King Alexander, was 
murdered by conspirators, and Peter, of the House 
of Kara George, became king. During his reign 
as a result of the Balkan wars, Serbia received back 
several provinces which had been lost to the Turks. 
World War I ended in the transformation of 
Serbia into modern Yugoslavia under King Alex- 
ander, son of Peter I. 

While Zagreb is a Central European city, Bel- 
grade is Balkan. The railroad station is old and 
its surroundings are not prepossessing; the upper 
part of the city, however, is different. There are 
many broad, magnificent streets lined with trees, 
vast squares and fine buildings. Many new build- 
ings were under construction. The people who 
filled these magnificent streets were poorly 
dressed. The Belgrade office of “Cook Wagons 
Lits,” who arranged my travels, succeeded in 
booking a beautiful suite of rooms for me in the 
Excelsior Hotel. The daily cost of this suite with 
board would keep an average Yugoslav working 
family for a week at least. I had no alternative 
but to accept the gracious offer. However expen- 
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sive this magnificent suite may have seemed, it was 
rather cheap as compared with prices charged in 
similar hotels in Turkey, which to my mind is the 
most expensive country in Europe for a foreigner. 


Religion in Serbia 


I stayed in Belgrade several days, visiting the 
palace of the Serb Patriarchate, which was built 
between the wars by the celebrated Russian archi- 
tect, Lukomsky, on the order of the late Patriarch 
Barnabas. In the absence of the Patriarch I was 
introduced to the Bishop of Budim, Kyr Ger- 
manos, secretary to the Holy Synod. The latter, 
a young, handsome and very able prelate, received 
me very kindly. On my second visit to Yugoslavia 
Bishop Germanos was already Bishop of Zia, 
one of the most important Serb Sees. After the 
reconciliation of Tito with the Soviet leaders, the 
Serb Patriarch visited Russia, accompanied by 
several Bishops, of whom Kyr Germanos was one. 
While in Belgrade I also saw the late Bishop 
Vladimir of Raska-Prizren, Bishop Vissarion of 
Batka as well as Metropolitan Damaskin of 
Zagreb. In the Serb capital I visited the Orthodox 
theological faculty which is now housed in an 
old-fashioned former hotel—a rather gloomy and 
depressing edifice. At the time of my visit, there 
were fifteen professors and two hundred and eight 
students in the institution. The library is in need 
of many new books, particularly in foreign lan- 
guages. The World Council of Churches gener- 
ously helps the faculty; this help is much appre- 
ciated. 


I was attracted by the young students. They 
were all, to a man, devout and convinced Christians 
ready for any sacrifice for their faith. It demands 
such a faith and a strong will to study for holy 
orders in a Communist state. The Serbs also have 
two seminaries, one in Rakovica and the other in 
Prizren. In the former there are seven profes- 
sors and one hundred and sixty-two students, and 
in the latter five professors and one hundred and 
sixty-five students. 


According to the French Catholic scholar, Fr. 
Decarreaux, who visited Yugoslavia in 1956 and 
described his impressions in an article titled 
“Orthodoxes at Catholiques en Serbie et en Mace- 
doine” (Informations Catholiques Internationals ) 
No. 43, 1 er mars, 1957), Catholics still have 
faculties of theology in Zagreb and Ljubljana, five 
major and seven minor seminaries, twelve colleges 
and a Franciscan scholasticate. Fr. Decarreaux 
states that the situation is serious for the Chris- 


tians. In Serbia, even before the last war, there 
was but one priest for 2,500 inhabitants. Now 
the shortage is worse. For 814 million Orthodox 
he counted three hundred ordinands. The mon- 
asteries also are in a most difficult position. The 
expropriation of land, which left to them five 
hectars as the limit, has made living difficult. 
The great monasteries of Southern Serbia, built in 
the age of the Nemanjas, mostly in the XIIIth 
and XIVth centuries, are glorious monuments of 
Christian art in their architecture, frescoes and 
mosaics. They are all Serb-Byzantine and are 
equal to the greatest Byzantine monuments of 
Italy. Nothing in Croatia or Slovenia, rich 
though they are in monuments, can be compared . 
to the Serb monasteries. The Communist gov-: 
ernment, after initial neglect, now maintains Serb 
abbeys in a good state of repair. Unfortunately’ 
these wonderful monasteries are nearly empty.. 
There are only ten monks-in Studenica, five ini 
Peé, one in Deéani, five nuns in Gracanica and| 
five others in Sopotani. The largest portions of: 
the buildings are occupied not by monks but by 
peasants and workers and their families. Similar 
conditions, it seems, prevail in those Catholic re- 
ligious communities which survive in Croatia and 
Slovenia. Churches and monasteries in the prov- 
ince are, in general, poorly attended; but the 
churches in Belgrade are crowded on Sundays. 


The Yugoslav regime, although Communist, 1si 
milder towards religion than in some other Com- 
munist countries. It allows churches to be kept 
open and tolerates attendance at services. It als 
allows group instruction of children in religion. 
Although the greater portion of church estates 
has been nationalized, several religious communi 
ties continue to exist. The number of priests im 
prisons is decreasing with time. The training off 
priestly candidates is permitted. Nevertheless: 
Yugoslavia is a Communist country, and, as such. 
is godless in principle. To the Yugoslav Com- 
munists religion is merely a relic of an obscurantist 
past. They have not the slightest interest in re. 
ligion and merely tolerate it as an unavoidable 
temporary evil. They fervently hope that Com 
munist education and the Communist way of life 
will gradually undermine the religion of the peo 
ple, and that it will disappear entirely in due 
course. For them the sooner religion disappear 
the better. Meanwhile, the government supervise! 
the clergy in various ways. Every visitor note: 
that all Yugoslav ecclesiastics are very careful it 
their speech and expect their guests to be the same 
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Tito 

When I visited Yugoslavia in 1954 and in LOST, 
Marshal Tito was abroad. The life of this man is 
interestingly described by Fitzroy Maclean in his 
book: Disputed Barricade. The Life and Times 
of Josip Broz-Tito (Jonathan Cape, London, 
1957). 

Tito was born in 1892 in the Croat village of 
Kumrovec. His father was a small farmer and 
his mother a Slovene woman. There were fifteen 
children in this poor family. Tito’s father wanted 
to emigrate to the States, but failed to collect 
enough money for such a journey. So Tito learned 
a mechanical trade. In World War I, at the age 
of twenty-three, he was a regimental sergeant 
major in the Austrian Army. Badly wounded in 
1915, he was taken prisoner by the Russians. He 
‘remained in Russia for five years, married a Rus- 
‘sian woman and became a Communist. He mar- 
ried twice afterwards. 

Returning to Yugoslavia in 1920, he became 
a professional revolutionary. Twice imprisoned, 
he became the secretary general of the Yugoslav 
Communist Party. World War II enabled him to 
organize the Partisan Movement in Yugoslavia 
which ultimately led him to victory. As undis- 
puted ruler of Yugoslavia after the war, Tito de- 
fied the all-powerful Stalin and established his in- 
dependence vis-a-vis the Communist and Western 
blocs, a remarkable achievement indeed. In 1955 
he had the satisfaction of seeing the Soviet leaders 
coming to him repentant. For a Croat to rule in 
Belgrade, for a Communist to defy Stalin, and for 
a Yugoslav ruler to be courted by the most power- 
ful nations in the world, is an outstanding triumph. 
The Yugoslavs are very much like the Spaniards— 
proud, fiercely independent, ruthless, fearless, 
despising all compromises and bargains. They 
can be ruled only by a strong and ruthless man. 
They may hate him, but they will respect him. No 
Yugoslav has any time for timid and irresolute 
men. 


Macedonia 


I left Belgrade by the Orient Express early one 
orning. Although October was well spent, the 
weather was sunny and warm. The route to 
kopje is picturesque and interesting. There are 
till many Mosiem Turks in Yugoslav Macedonia, 
ut they are now leaving for Turkey in ever-in- 
reasing numbers. The climate of Communist 
ugoslavia does not suit them. 

Macedonia is an interesting country as well as 
complicated problem. Indeed, it is an explosive 
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problem. There are three Macedonias: Yugoslav, 
Greek and Bulgarian. There are also Macedonian 
nationalists who would like to combine all three 
Macedonias into a single independent state. The 
majority of Macedonians are Slavs, speaking a 
language somewhat between the Serb and the Bul- 
garian. Greek Macedonia is overwhelmingly 
Greek-speaking. In Yugoslav Macedonia there are 
also Turks and the Albanians. The Bulgarian Mace- 
donians long ago organized secret terrorist socie- 
ties which have claimed many illustrious victims. 
The late King Alexander of Yugoslavia was one of 
them. His murderer, Vlada the Killer, was hired 
by the leader of the Croat Ustashis, Dr. Pavelié. 
In order to pacify the Yugoslav Macedonians, Tito 
created for them a separate republic with its own 
government and language. He also created a 
problem for the Serb Patriarchate. The Ortho- 
dox Macedonians asked at once for an autonomous 
organization. After several years of tension and 
troubles, this problem is, it seems, in process of 
solution. 

I revisited Yugoslavia a second time in May, 
1957. As everywhere in Europe, the standard 
of living was rising. Industrialization was 
progressing rapidly. I found new, enormous fac- 
tories in Macedonia, particularly in Titov Veles. 
In Southern Serbia there were many newly built 
houses for peasants. They were constructed of 
stone, and appeared substantial and comfortable. 
The people were dressed better. Yet, tractors 
were few and cars hardly ever seen. I found 
new large industrial plants in Kumanovo, Vladic¢ni, 
Han and Leskovac. The industrialization of 
Yugoslavia is achieved, as in Russia, by the en- 
forced sacrifices of the farming community. Com- 
pared with the American or Western European 
standards, life in Yugoslavia is quite hard; but 
compared with the vast, poverty-stricken countries 
of Asia, Africa and South America, Yugoslavia is 
quite prosperous. As Prof. Blackett pointed out 
at the session of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Dublin on September 
4, 1957, while for four hundred million Western 
Europeans, Americans and Australians, an aver- 
age income per head was £300( about $1,000) 
a year at 1949, for 1,000 million people in Asia, 
Africa and South America (the Communist coun- 
tries excluded) the average income was about 
£20 ($60) a year per head. Moreover, while the 
income of the first group was rising fast, that of 
the second was falling. The gap between the 
both groups is widening. “If the West did not 
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help,” Professor Blackett said, “perhaps the 
Soviet bloc would.” 

There is no doubt that this glaring and growing 
disproportion between the wealth of the two 
groups tends to make the world so unsettled. To 
the proletarian colored nations the West looms 
as a bloated bourgeois to be hated. The Com- 


munist bloc is between the two extremes. It does 
not possess the standard of living enjoyed in the 
West; but it’s standard is higher than a good 
many of those depressed millions. To one com- 
ing from America or prosperous Germany the 
Yugoslavs appear to live poorly; but to one who 
comes from India or Egypt they are well off. 


Warder’s Review 


Our Inconsistent Recession 


We ee ALL ECONOMIC recessions and depres- 
sions have many points in common, each 
seems to have its own peculiar features. The 
present recession might well be characterized by 
that strange contradiction which is said to defy 
the usual laws of economics: continuing high 
prices in the midst of a general business and in- 
dustrial decline. This inconsistency has all eco- 
nomists venturing explanations. As much as 
any other reason, it, too, might explain that ap- 
parent indecision on the part of the Government 
as to whether to act or not to act by way of a 
tax cut, a public works program, etc., to stimu- 
late business. In the meantime, of course, many 
people are feeling the pressure of present dis- 
locations. 

The consumer price index for March, the latest 
available at this writing, showed an increase of 
one per cent, while all other economic indices 
were going down. The consumer price index now 
stands at 123.3 per cent of the 1947-49 average, 
a new record. Food prices are 6.7 per cent higher 
than a year ago. Government economists believe 
that food costs have reached their peak and that 
the next few months will see a leveling-off. 
Wholesale prices of some foods in April seem 
to justify such a view: choice beef carcasses were 
down 1.5 per cent, dressed poultry declined six 
per cent, lamb 1.3 per cent, and eggs seventeen 
pet .cent. 

Various explanations are offered for the phe- 
nomenon of a sustained high level of prices amidst 
our continuing business decline. We are told 
that prices of food and services, which together 
comprise about sixty per cent of the whole con- 
sumer price index, are not affected by the whole 
economy as readily as most people think. Food 
prices are more immediately sensitive to such fac- 
tors as weather and growing conditions, while 


services generally are slow to rise in cost and are: 
also slow to decline. Another factor to be con-: 
sidered in regard to food prices is a noteworthy ' 
change in buying habits. The American house-. 
wife, one economist observes, has become accus-: 
tomed to pre-cut meats and freezer foods. Foods; 
so processed are more expensive and have a tend-- 
ency to maintain high price levels. Also, con-: 
sumer resistance is felt last in the food market., 
People can forego many things; but they must: 
eat, and Americans are used to eating well. 

A recent upswing in prices paid to farmers,, 
which are passed along to the consumer, 1s also) 
helping to keep food prices high. Secretary of? 
Agriculture Benson has reported that farm in- 
come in the first quarter of this year was at the} 
rate of thirteen billon dollars a year—eleven per: 
cent above the rate for the first quarter of 1957.. 
The nation’s farmers are said to have had their: 
recession two years ago—now the rest of us are 
getting it. 

In durable goods, slight price declines have been 
noted. The resistance of prices of such com- 
modities to the downward economic trend may 
be attributed to a recent policy noted in some 
business and industries. When sales dropped 
formerly, it was generally accepted practice toi 
lower prices. Now the tendency on the part of 
many producers is to curtail production. This: 
has been done in the automotive and oil indus- 
tries particularly. 

The incongruities in our current economic re- 
cession are thus explained more or less plausibly 
by our economists. No one can say definitel 
how long our business slump will last. 
entering into a long period of great adjustment t 
the age of automation, the Second Industrial Revo- 
lution, as Pope Pius XII calls it? If so, we must 
look to solutions that are sociological and morall 
as well as economic. Man and his compliance 
with the moral law are always basic. 
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Are Middle-aged and Older Workers 
Expendable? 


@)? PREJUDICES seem never to die and they 
fade away much too slowly, especially when 
they concern middle-aged and older workers. Men 
who have reached their fifth decade of life are 
considered to have entered the never-never land 
of the older worker. Employers no longer are 
interested in them; the accent is on “youth.” 


What are the facts? In 1900 the average life 
expectancy was only forty-six years. Today the 
male average life expectancy is over sixty-seven 
years. Hence at fifty, men and women today re- 
tain much vigor and are far from worn out. Ac- 
cording to studies of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, an older worker's average factory 
output is about equal to that of workers between 
twenty and forty. Besides, the older worker is 
absent less days from his workbench during the 
year, and is superior in human relations and overall 
performance. A study by the University of Illinois 
of workers over sixty years of age produced 
similar evidence. 

The problem of the older worker is often ag- 
gravated by many circumstances: he may have 
married later in life and at fifty still has a growing 
family to support; because of his good health, he 
is disinclined to retire from active life. If he is put 
out of a job simply because he has celebrated a 
birthday, how can he help becoming embittered? 


Despite evidence to the contrary, employers still 
think in terms of the early 1900’s in preferring 
younger workers. Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell has been trying to persuade employers 
to change their attitude. He wants them to open 
their “iron gate.’ A number of United States 
Senators think the government ought to take a 
hand in rectifying this situation. Thus far, little 
has been done and the injustice to the older worker 
continues. 

The general attitude of industry toward middle- 
aged and older workers today represents another 
example of our inability to capitalize on blessings 
which have come to us through scientific advance- 
ment. People now live longer and their period 
of usefulness has been extended. Yet we act as 
though no such progress in preserving life and 
health has been made. Resulting social disloca- 
tions are harmful to the community as well as to 
the individuals directly affected. It is heartening 
to know that this question is receiving increased 
attention. It richly deserves it. 
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Pope Pius XII on Applied Psychology 


SYCHOLOGY MAKES itself liable to error if it 

fails to recognize that man is the son of God 
and made in His image. This warning was given 
by Pope Pius XII in a speech to delegates to the 
Rome Congress of the International Association 
of Applied Psychology who were received in audi- 
ence at the Vatican. The Pope also told his lis- 
teners that modern psychology in general deserves 
approval from a moral and religious view-point, 
but that certain moral problems arise from some 
of its methods, such as the use of lie detectors 
and the so-called truth serums. 

The Pope noted that there are “certain dis- 
putable assertions” in the code of “Ethical Stand- 
ards for Psychologists,’ compiled a few years ago 
by the American Psychological Association. He 
said that the idea which inspired the code must 
be approved, but added that “whoever neglects 
or scorns the norms of a moral objective order 
will only acquire a deformed and imperfect per- 
sonality.” 

The Holy Father declared that if one admits 
that man is obliged to observe certain rules of 
morality, one must also admit that he is objec- 
tively and subjectively capable of obeying them. 
He said that, contrary to the position held by some 
psychologists, certain fundamental principles must 
therefore be adhered to, and he expressed the 
hope that psychologists and theologians might 
work toward agreement concerning these princi- 
ples. As the Pope gave them, these principles 
are: 


1. ‘Any man must be considered normal until 
there is proof to the contrary.” 


2. ‘The normal man does not have theoretical 
freedom alone, but enjoys the use of freedom.” 


3. “The normal man is capable of surmounting 
the difficulties which hinder his observance of the 
moral law when he makes proper use of the spirit- 
ual energies at his disposal.” 


4, “Abnormal psychological tendencies are not 
always constraining and do not always deprive 
the subject of all possibility of free action.” 

5. “Even the dynamisms of the unconscious 
and the subconscious are not irresistible; there are 
still great possibilities for mastering them, par- 
ticularly for the normal subject.” 

6. “The normal man is therefore ordinarily 
responsible for the decisions he makes.” 


Contemporary Opinion 


ie Is A HUMAN hunger for assurance that 
the forces of a universe are on one’s side—a 
hunger for the sense of being identified with 
something big. That hunger is so strong in some 
people that they will renounce their freedom to 
gratify it. The Marxian doctrine—or what they 
think is the Marxian doctrine—apparently satisfies 
that hunger for some people. They embrace 
blindly a communist system which, in Stalin's 
words, consists of “the domination of the prole- 
tariat over the bourgeoisie, a domination that is 
untroubled by law and based on violence.” 
Evidently the people who embrace this doctrine 
are so frustrated or so discontented or so full of 
yearning, or have been so maltreated, that they 
too are “untroubled by law’ and do not object 
to violence, provided it is not inflicted on them. 


Henry Casot Lopce, address at 
Waldorf Astoria Hotel, New York, April 16 


I am convinced that if Catholics and Prot- 
estants met regularly in discussion groups, fe- 
lations would improve. The bitterness which so 
often poisons our relations with other Christians 
is far less due to doctrinal differences than is 
generally supposed. 

Nothing will persuade me that the fdlzoque 
clause was more than a pretext for the Greek 
schism. I cannot believe that the average citizen 
of Constantinople worked himself up into a pas- 
sion on this theological issue. What provoked the 
schism was injured vanity. The Byzantines were 
just not going to be treated like provincials by 
those snooty Romans. 

Analyze religious wars and religious persecu- 
tions and you will find that the underlying con- 
flict was always between nation and nation, or 
race and race, or class and class. 

The association of a particular religion with a 
particular nation, race or class provided a religious 
veneer to what was essentially a quarrel about 
some secular issue. 

Even in my mother’s country, Ireland, religious 
differences have always been far less important 
than the basic conflict between those who sup- 
ported and those who were in revolt against the 
English ascendancy. Irish Catholics gladly ac- 
cepted the leadership of Parnell, a Protestant, and 
there was no position closed to an Irish Protestant 
when Ireland won her freedom. 


England is Protestant today because Protestant- 
ism was identified with the struggle of Elizabethan 
England against Spain and the rising power and 
prestige of the country under a Protestant queen. 

Ireland remained Catholic for many reasons of 
which not the least important was the fact that 
Protestantism was the religion of the hated in- 
vader, of the foreign ascendancy. 


ARNOLD LUNN, in 
The Southern Cross, Cape Town, S. A., 
January 29 


In one sense, the current anticlerical drive by’ 
the Italian Communists is perhaps a good sign. 
Formal warfare suggests that they consider that: 
their programs of undermining and infiltration: 
in Catholic life have been carried as far as they’ 
can, and that from now on the fight must be: 
in the open. 

This recalls one of the reasons why antt-- 
clericalism or formal opposition to religion, as5 
such, is found in some Catholic countries, and not 
usually in countries predominantly non-Catholic. 

It is that in countries where “religion” and 
“Christianity” can mean almost anything, thos 
who would undermine it or quietly push it intos 
the far background can usually carry out thet 
plans without much hindrance. If some religiou 
leader does raise the alarm, they can at once get 
another to defend them, or at least to plead fo 
“broadmindedness.” 

But in Catholic countries such convenient tools 
are hard to find. The people know what religio 
stands for, and know therefore that what clashes 
with known standards is definitely anti-religious; 
The enemies of Christianity have to fight witha 
out camouflage. 


The Southern Cross 
Cape Town, S. A., March 26 


The German problem is 
Europe—but now in the context of a struggle 
between the United States and the Soviet Union 
which is of cosmic proportions and drama. 

Germany, however, is not the cause of tension: 
it is a symptom. The Kremlin needs and wan 
Western Europe and, today, it is as yet incapabl 
of ruling Western Europe and of winning d 
cisively in the under-industrialized world. If th 
future were to be one of “competitive coexistence, 
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then Moscow would almost certainly lose without 
Western Europe, and especially West Germany. 
And even if Russia could make a Carthage of 
America, it would then need Western Europe all 
the more. Remove American production from the 
world and humanity would fall back a century 
or more. In any competition between Russia and 
the West, the Soviet Union seems doomed to de- 
feat if the intellectual, scientific, technological and 
economic capacity of the United States and West- 
ern Europe are pooled. 

The Soviets know this. According to Richard 
Hotelet, Khrushchev told Guy Mollet that he 
prefers seventeen million East Germans under his 
thumb to seventy million of them neutral. When 
he says that he seeks a competition of the two 
systems, he really means a competition between 
the Soviet Union and an isolated United States, 
with the remainder of the world subject to in- 
creasing Soviet pressure and blackmail. 


JAMES T. FARRELL, in 
Worldview, March, 1958 


Let those who have never come to grips at 
first hand with atheistic Communism talk of 
Oversensitiveness, of overwraught nerves, of hys- 
teria, of fanaticism; but I can tell you, and so 
can thousands of other victims of atheistic Com- 
munism, that these so-called experts on Commu- 
nism, especially the arrogant critics of the be- 
havior of the victims of Red oppression—writing 
and talking from the safety of their desks and 
lecture platforms—simply don’t know what they 
are talking about. 

It is with difficulty that we who know the 
facts, the truth of the matter, keep silent in the 
face of the nonsense given out from time to time 
from certain quarters. One can only hope that 
these shallow authorities on Communism may be 


present Communist regime. Anticipating the 
downfall of this regime if and when Tito passes 
from power, the author considers the “political 
vacuum” which would then ensue because of the 
apparent unwillingness of the intellectuals and 
youth to see their country revert to the royal 
regime which preceded Communism. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Mestrovic concludes on this hopeful note: 

“Yet the problem of non-Communist leadership 
in Yugoslavia may be more apparent than real. 
A dictatorship does not permit the emergence 
of opposition leaders, but this does not mean they 
do not exist. At a moment of crisis leaders spring 
up from among the people. How many 
Yugoslavs heard of “Comrade Walter” as (Tito 
was once called) prior to 1942? How many 
Frenchmen suspected in 1784 that a wiry little 
cadet at Brienne named Napoleon Bonaparte 
would in a few years control their destinies? So 
too, in Yugoslavia today, there must be clever and 
resourceful young people who will be the leaders 
of tomorrow. 

“One of the best hopes that freedom will in 
the end prevail over tyranny lies precisely in the 
fact that the children of the Communist revolution 
have rejected their inheritance.” 


Fragments 


Nive se DOES NOT come from techno- 
logical progress but rather from the failure 
of the spirit to keep pace from such progress. 
(Andrew M. Greeley in Worship, March, 1958) 


Far from being a kind of a way of salva- 
tion from the world of capitalism, commu- 
nism is in fact nothing but a kind of would-be sal- 
vation to be achieved by means of the complete 


and total identification of man with that ma- 
terialistic view of life which was already latent 
but unacknowledged in capitalism. (Rev. Louis 
Bouyer, Liturgical Piety, p. 262) 


spared from the frightfulness to which they choose 
to close their eyes and their minds as if the 
-barbarities of Communism never existed in 
tangible fact but only in the overheated imagina- 
tion of Bishops, priests and Religious who have 
been able to outlive the horrors of Communist 
cells, prisons and concentration camps. 


THE Most REV. CUTHBERT M. O’GarRA, C.P. 
in The Wanderer, March 27 


A moving passage in one of G. K. Ches- 
terton’s letters to his fiancee contains this 
piece of advice worthy of constant remembrance: 
“Let us always be very gentle to older people. In- 
deed, it is not they who are the tyrants, but we. 
They may interrupt our building in the scaffold- 
ing stages; we turn their house upside down when 
it is their final home and rest.” (Zealandia, March 
20) 


In this article titled “Tito’s Great Failure,” in 
The Commonweal of April 18, Matthew M. 
Mestrovic notes the general dissatisfaction of the 
‘Yugoslav people, especially the youth, with the 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 


Thoughts on Labor” 


“Have charity, which is the bond of perfection, and 
let the peace of Christ rejoice in your hearts, Wherein 
also you are called in one body.” (Epistle of the Mass) 


N° SAINT, AFTER MARY HERSELF, is invoked 
under as many titles as is St. Joseph. Today 
we have come together to honor this great saint 
and implore his intercession as the Patron of 
Workmen. For many decades, especially since 
the reign of the illustrious Pope Leo XII, Cath- 
olic workmen have looked to St. Joseph as their 
special model and have sought his protection 
under this title especially in the Litany of St. 
Joseph. It was to be a privilege reserved to our 
own day, however, to have the Church institute 
the liturgical feast of St. Joseph the Workman, 
so that, as Pope Pius XII himself told a group 
of Italian workers on one occasion, “the virginal 
spouse of Mary, the lowly, silent, upright worker 
of Nazareth might henceforth be your special 
Protector before God, your safeguard in life, 
your defence and protection in the trials and 
travails of work.” 

The Church’s choice of the first day of May 
for the celebration of this new feast was any- 
thing but a random selection. For many years 
virtually all countries in Europe have been ob- 
serving their annual Labor Day on May 1. Con- 
trasting sharply with the orderly parades, the 
speeches, outings and other peaceful pursuits 
which feature the observance of our Labor Day 
on the first Monday in September, are the ten- 
sions, the unrest, the acts of violence and the 
general air of apprehension which have become 
identified with Europe’s Labor Day. The Feast 
of St. Joseph the Worker, the humble and obedient 
artisan of Nazareth, is calculated to dissipate such 
an ungodly spirit. It aims at establishing the 
reign of social and industrial peace by calling all 
men, worker and employer alike, to a more faith- 
ful observance of the laws of justice and charity, 
wherein alone they will find the security they 
all seek. 


While we in the United States have received 
an indult which permits us to celebrate the Feast 


1) Sermon delivered on the Feast of St. Joseph the 
Workmen in St. Joseph’s Church, St. Louis, Mo., 1958. 


Procedure 


Action 


of St. Joseph the Worker on our Labor Day in 
September, it is, nevertheless, most fitting that 
we observe it today also. This feast belongs to 
the Church Universal. Catholic workers through- 
out the world derive from it new hope, new in- 
spiration and a deeper consciousness of their 
solidarity with one another not only by reason 
of their position in the economy but because of — 
their higher union in Christ. | 


This basic union is directly antithetical to 
that upon which Karl Marx sought to unite the 
workers of the world. The father of materialistic 
Communism appealed to workers to unite on the 
basis of an implacable hatred between the various 
classes in society. The welfare of the working 
classes, nay their very survival, was postulated 
on the ultimate elimination of all other classes. 
Cruel as is such doctrine, it gained acceptance 
largely because the social teachings of the Church 
were lost sight of, and because real abuses in the 
social and economic order were only too common. 
A secularistic philosophy of life, already rampant 
when Marx’s writings were making their impact, 
helped further to give the Labor Movement at its 
very inception a materialistic tone and outlook 
which caused it to be regarded with grave mis- 
givings by religious leaders. 


The Catholic Church, however, was neither: 
silent nor passive in the face of the new upheaval 
which was one of the great consequences of the: 
Industrial Revolution. Contemporaries of Marx, , 
such as Bishop von Ketteler of Mainz and Father: 
Kolping, were indefatigable in teaching and ap-- 
plying the Christian principles of social justice: 
and charity, at the same time working zealously’ 
for the spiritual and material uplift of the op-; 
pressed workers. The real impetus of Christian 
reconstruction, however, was given by Pope Leo: 
XIII in 1891 by his celebrated encyclical on the 
Condition of the Working Classes. Rightly called 
the Magna Carta of Labor, this encyclical wa 
implemented by two other important documents 
the encyclicals of Pope Pius XI on The Reconstruc- 
tion of Social Order in 1931 and on Atheistic 
Communism in 1937. Together these three encyc- 
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licals contain the principles on which alone we 
can hope to build a social order where justice and 
peace will hold sway. 


That great progress has been made in alleviat- 
ing the lot of the workingman in many countries 
of the world since Leo XII wrote his Rerum 
Novarum is a fact of history which cannot be 
challenged. That much of this progress must be 
attributed to the influence of the encyclicals of 
the Popes seems also to be beyond cavil. Cer- 
tainly in our own country the Labor Movement 
has achieved many and great successes. To be- 
gin with, workers were not exploited to the same 
extent in America a hundred and more years ago 
as they were in many other countries. Along 
with the greater opportunities offered by this 
youthful nation, there were numerous instances 
of employers who chose to adopt a more hu- 
manitarian attitude toward their workers. And 
while the beginnings of organized Labor among 
us were often attended by great violence and 
bloodshed, we were spared to great extent the 
worst types of radicalism which made the Labor 
Movement, in Europe so often the occasion of 
great mischief and the cause of spiritual ruin 
to many. 


Enjoying more favorable circumstances than its 
counterpart in other countries, the American 
Labor Movement has made tremendous strides. 
Yet we cannot say that we have attained the 
millenium. Relations between Management and 
Labor, to mention one important facet of the 
problem, still leave much to be desired. With- 
out apparently being aware of it, both Manage- 
ment and Labor still seem to be influenced to 
great extent by the belief that there must be a 
conflict of interests; that the one cannot benefit 
except at the expense of the other. Hence that 
continuing lack of confidence, of that full measure 
of trust which is the prerequisite of industrial 
peace. Instead of a genuine peace we have what 
might resemble an armed truce or an industrial 
cold war. The expiration of a labor contract 
begets a sense of uneasiness and suspense in 
both the employer and the worker. New negotia- 
tions mean a new struggle of parties contending 
‘for the advantage. 


This spirit of class antagonism is Marxism in 
concept and is foreign to a Christian social order 
which is based on human solidarity and the co- 
operation of the classes for the general welfare. A 


Christian social order springs from that ideal 
expressed by St. Paul in today’s Epistle: “Have 
charity, which is the bond of perfection, and let 
the peace of Christ rejoice in your hearts, wherein 
you are also called in one body.” The employer 
and the worker, the shopkeeper and the consumer, 
the farmer and the processor—all comprise the 
social organism which benefits by their coopera- 
tion, and correspondingly suffers from a lack of 
it. A Christian social order is a lofty ideal and 
extremely difficult of attainment especially in a 
so-called pluralistic society, such as ours, where 
there is such a diversity of religious beliefs. Yet 
a Christian social order must be our ultimate ob- 
jective, and although we may fall short of at- 
taining it, yet society will be the better for our 
efforts to the extent that we approximate our 
ideal. 


We appeal to our Catholic workmen and em- 
ployers, especially the leaders among them, to do 
what in their power lies toward creating a spirit 
of mutual concern and trust. This, of course, can 
hardly be done effectively unless we have some 
type of free associations which include both Man- 
agement and Labor. Such associations will ob- 
viate undue reliance on government action and 
intervention in social and economic affairs. 
Against such undue reliance the Bishops of Ohio 
have recently warned us, even as Pope Pius XI 
had warned a group of Italian workers on April 
14, 1956, when he stated: “We hope that re- 
sponsible men will not yield to the easy tempta- 
tion of inviting, on the part of the state, an ex- 
cessive interference which would embarrass, dis- 
courage and suffocate the independent action of 
men who, while they work, of course, for their 
own legitimate interests, still are making an 
essential contribution to the welfare of all their 
fellow citizens as well as to the prosperity of 
their native land.” 


Another observation of the many which could 
be made on this Feast of St. Joseph the Worker 
is the obvious need for spiritualizing our concept 
of labor. One of our Catholic authors, noting 
that we have made a religion out of “good busi- 
ness,” says: “The deleterious effect on Labor is 
that it is debased to the level of a senseless market- 
able commodity, subject to the law of supply and 
demand, like corn and cotton.” (Dom Rembert 
Sorg, O.S.B., The Mass for Labor Day, Pio Decimo 
Press, St. Louis, Mo.) It is said that Mr. David 
Beck, deposed union leader, once commented: “I 
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run the union just like a business. We deal 
on one commodity—labor.” (Op. cét., p. 27) 

This depersonalization of labor originally came 
with the first industrial revolution, was accentu- 
ated by a mass production economy and has been 
intensified by the large corporations where actual 
contact between owner and employe is completely 
lacking. The working classes became the working 
masses. In the big union which must match the 
strength of big business, the industrial worker ts 
further buried in the deepening shadows of 
anonymity. His God-given talents and skills, his 
sweat and toil are regarded as marketable com- 
modities and nothing more. 


Such evils were not unforeseen by the Church. 
As far back as 1912 St. Pius X issued his encyc- 
lical Singulari Quadam which called for the or- 
ganization of Catholic workingmen’s societies to 
supply for the spiritual and moral deficiencies of 
unions without a religious or moral orientation. 
Efforts to comply with the directives of this encyc- 
lical have been made and continue to be made 
in our country; but we must confess in all candor 
that thus far our efforts have fallen far short 
of the need. On the other hand, we are-heart- 
ened to see the growing interest in special study 
courses for workmen, and in spiritual exercises, 


Credit Unions and Social Charity" 


Gee CREDIT UNIONS keep before their mem- 
bers the ideal of mutual help and mutual 
service. In this they become a concrete manifes- 
tation of social charity, a term which Pope Pius 
XI used for the first time and which, unfortu- 
nately, has not received the attention it should 
in the discussion of social problems. So important 
is social charity that Pius XI did not hesitate to 
call it “the soul of the social order.” 


Credit unions are not just for low-income 
groups and those who need particularly the serv- 
ices of these organizations. Credit unions afford 
special opportunities to all individuals to exercise 
the social virtues of justice and charity, especially 
the latter. 


Social charity is a carrier of good will into all 
society relations. It gives motive power to mu- 
tual cooperation. It inspires men to devote them- 


1) Reprinted from The Casket, April 24. 


such as closed retreats and days of recollection, 
conducted especially for workingmen. Such ex- 
ercises are conducted here at St. Joseph’s Church 
by His Excellency, Bishop Hickey, whom we are 
privileged to have as the celebrant of our Holy 
Mass this evening. May the good Bishop's lead- 
ership inspire imitation elsewhere! 


Workingmen the world over have every rea- 
son to be encouraged by the great solicitude the 
Church has for them. What dauntless champions 
have they not in the Popes! In our own country, 
the Bishops without exception show a deep pa- 
ternal solicitude for the worker, as is evidenced 
by their many and important pronouncements on 
the moral aspects of our economic and social 
problems. It is deeply significant, yet quite typical, 
that we should have present with us on this oc- 
casion our own esteemed Archbishop Ritter. His 
presence exemplifies the Church’s attitude toward 
the workingman. Under such patronage may 
our Catholic workingmen in the United States 
provide the leadership for an order where the 
principles of the Gospel will gain ever wider 
acceptance to insure the reign of peace. St. Joseph, 
Model and Heavenly Patron of Workmen, pray 
for us! 


Msocr. VicToR T. SUREN 


selves to the help of others with whom they are: 
associated. It puts self-interest in its proper place: 
and stresses social service to others. It furnishes; 
ideals to works of benevolence. It gives character 
to all social works and life to the whole social 
order. 


Credit unions offer a means to all to put sociai 
charity into action. True charity is preventive. 
former editor of this paper once wrote: “The ag 
needs more than the alms concept of charity; it 
needs more than the idea of organized charity. It 
needs a creative and militant charity, that is, lov 
which proclaims the dignity of even the lowest 
individual and works to actualize the brotherho 
of man in the group forms which the technical 
genius of the age makes necessary. To give breac 
to the hungry is a high thing; but it is a fas 
better thing to build those social and economic 
institutions which makes the giving of brea 
unnecessary.” 
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Rural Life Prayerbook 


Wee RECENT WEEKS the Central Bureau 
has been the happy recipient of two copies 
of a most attractive manual of prayers published 
by the National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
for people on the land. The author and com- 
piler of this Rural Life Prayerbook, Rev. Alban 
J. Dachauer, S.J., relates in his introduction that 
~a great deal of work has gone into its prepara- 
tion, and a great number of books have been 
consulted, and sources studied.’ The rich and 
varied contents of this unique manual amply cor- 
roborate Father Dachauer’s statement. Its pur- 
pose is disclosed by the founder of the Catholic 
Rural Life Movement in our country, the late 
Archbishop Edwin V. O'Hara, who says in his 
Foreword: “It is fitting that a manual expres- 
sive of the religious foundation and spiritual as- 
pirations of the movement should be made avail- 
able in the Rural Life Prayerbook.” 


Comprising six parts, the Rural Life Prayer- 
book abounds in prayers, devotions and exercises 
of piety of special pertinence to life on the land. 
These, of course, are supplementary to those 
regular features of all Catholic books of prayer, 
such as the Ordinary of the Mass, approved litan- 
ies, Stations of the Cross, etc. As one would ex- 
pect, St. Isidore, Patron of Farmers, is accorded 
due consideration through the inclusion of the 
Proper of the Mass for his feast and various pray- 
ers in his honor. The Propers of other Masses 
having special relevance to rural life are also 
given, viz., those for the feasts of St. Joseph the 
Worker and St. Mark, for the Rogation Days and 
for the Sacred Heart Votive Mass on First Fridays. 


Well-chosen prayers for feasts and seasons make 
the Rural Life Prayerbook adaptable to usage in 
Church for congregational participation as well 
as in the home for individuals and families. As a 
priest who once had the happy privilege of serv- 
ing a rural parochial flock, I can easily visualize 
what a tremendous asset this manual can be for 
the country parish. It helps the pastor direct his 
people toward the attainment of sanctity in their 
particular vocation as farmers. More importantly, 
the Rural Life Prayerbook expresses and implies, 
as perhaps no other vehicle could, the great truth 
that farming is not just a job, a skill or an occu- 
pation, but a way of life blessed by God with 
“special graces and opportunities.” Correspond- 
ing with the dignity of being a farmer is the ob- 


ligation to live up to certain responsibilities indi- 
cated by virtues to be cultivated. These virtues 
are listed for the constant edification of the Cath- 
olic farmer. 


Matching the splendid contents of the Rural 
Life Prayerbook are its beautiful, durable covers 
(hard in green with red edges, and red leather 
with red-under-gold edges), high quality paper 
and very readable type. Pictorial drawings and 
symbolic representations enliven many pages. 


We endorse this prayerbook with hearty enthu- 
siasm. No prices were listed for the two editions 
with which we are familiar. Nevertheless, we 
hasten to urge our readers, both clerical and lay, 
to procure a copy of the Rural Life Prayerbook 
as soon as possible. Whatever the price, the book 
is well worth it. 

MsGr. SUREN 


The Rural Life Prayerbook can be procured 
from: The Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, Iowa. 


SOHC JEAIL 


Valuable Ancient Ms. Found at Mt. Athos 


|Bices CATECHISM LESSONS written about the 
year 390 by St. John Chrysostom, when a 
priest at Antioch, and intended for the instruc- 
tion of catechumens preparing for baptism, are 
shortly to be published. The lessons, recently dis- 
covered in the old monastery of Stravronikita on 
Mount Athos, in Greece, had either been for- 
gotten or were unknown. They were found by a 
French Assumptionist, Fr. Antonione Wenger, 
editor of the French Catholic daily La Croix and 
a student of Byzantine history and art. In 1955 
Pére Wenger visited the Greek Orthodox monas- 
teries in search of manuscripts. He arrived at 
Stravronikita at an unpropitious time—the monks 
were busy cutting winter wood and pressing the 
grape crop. Nevertheless, he was allowed to see 
the library, and there, in an 11th century box, he 
came upon manuscripts which his knowledge told 
him had never been published and were of con- 
siderable interest. 

The first of the eight lessons introduces the general 
theme and deals with the start of Lent; the second is 
a final instruction for the morning of baptism. The 
third speaks of the morning of Easter Day. All the 
first three describe rites of baptism customary at 
Antioch in that time. Baptism is compared with the 
deliverance of Israel at the time of the Jewish exodus, 
and with the mystery of the alliance between God and 
His chosen people. 


Holy See’s Exhibit at Brussels 


S THE ATOMIUM is the dominant feature of 

the entire exhibition at Brussels, so the cross, 
almost two hundred feet high, on top of the Holy 
See’s pavilion stands out in the foreign nations’ 
section. The Czvitas Dei (The City of God) ex- 
hibit is most strategically placed—alongside an 
aerial highway on which one may walk through 
the foreign section. It is directly across from the 
exhibition of the United States—and next to that 
is the Soviet pavilion. 


Thus, placed closely together, so that visitors 
may walk from Russia, to the United States, to 
the Vatican, are the pavilions of a great democracy, 
a display of the center for world Communism— 
and the great spiritual authority in the world, the 
Vatican. 


When visitors step into the Holy See’s pavilion, 
they are struck by a graphic presentation of the 


REVIEW 


“wounds of mankind.” In the center of the lobby 
is Rodin’s statue of ‘“The Thinker.” There is also 
a large picture of a man in a concentration camp, 
staring from behind the barbed wire that confines 
him. Other pictures show the cruelty of man to 
his fellow man in this world, especially in that 
part of the world behind the Iron and Bamboo 
Curtains. 

One picture that lingers in the mind is a photo- 
gtaph of a guard at a prison or concentration 
camp. The picture is a simple one. It shows 
the heavy boots, the uniformed leg, part of a 
hand—and a club, gripped by the hand. Simple— 
but effectively portraying one of the “wounds 
of mankind,” as it is intended to do. 

The Russian reaction to these pictures was one 
of astonishment. “How can you do this?’ they 
are said to have asked. “Your exhibition should 
show the joys of mankind.” The magnificent 
display at Czvztas Dez at the Brussels exhibition 
is a story in itself. 

The theme of the whole exhibition is ‘““A Balance 
Sheet for a More Human World.” It is of course 
difficult, at this stage, to know how well the various 
nations have held to this theme. But one may be sure 
they all realize that Brussels will be the crossroads of 
the world this summer... and that millions of persons 


will study their presentations. They will all be trying 
to put their “best foot” forward. 


Mass Medication 


A NOE GROUP OF professional people has 

condemned the fluoridation of public water 
supplies. Recently the Association of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, identified as a nation- 
wide socio-economic organization with chapters in 
every state of the Union, passed a resolution at its 
annual meeting in San Francisco reaffirming the 
organization’s stand against mass medication in 
any form. The resolution was adopted in oppo- 
sition to the American Medical Association's ap- 
proval of fluoridation. It is to be noted that all 
members of the Physicians and Surgeons Asso- 
ciation are also members in good standing of 
the AMA. 

The resolution condemning mass medication 
stated in part: ‘“The right to determine what shall 
be done to one’s own body is fundamental; water 
is necessary for life, and many people are de-' 
pendent on public supplies for water.” For this 
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reason the Association went on record as condemn- 
ing “the addition of any substance to public water 
supplies for the purpose of affecting the bodies 
or the bodily or mental functions of the con- 
sumers.”’ 


_ The Association of American Physicians and Surgeons 
is the second professional gtoup to criticize the position 
of the American Medical Association favoring fluor- 
idation. Not long ago the Medical-Dental Ad Hoc 
Committee on the Evalution of Fluoridation, an organ- 
ization of 1500 doctors, dentists and scientists, rejected 
fluoridation. 


WHollands:40' Catholic Dailies 


[Dyess CATHOLICS, who number only about four 

million, support nearly forty Catholic Daily 
newspapers. Many Catholic families in the Neth- 
erlands subscribe to several of them, most often 
to a regional paper and one of the three large 
national dailies which circulate throughout the 
country. 


The national dailies average about ten pages 
in size, with larger editions of from sixteen to 
twenty-four pages being published on Saturdays. 

The journalistic level of the country’s Catholic 
daily press is high, and compares favorably with 
Dutch secular publications. None of the Catholic 
papers is sensational in its news presentation and 
most give competent coverage of national and 
international events. 

All papers subscribe to the Netherlands Press 
Agency and the national dailies, which stress world 
news, maintain theit own correspondents in the 
major European countries and the United States. 
Their Rome correspondents are accredited to the 
Holy See, and the papers give a great deal of 
space to Vatican news. They also frequently 
send special reports to cover important interna- 
tional conferences. 

Most of the Catholic papers comment on cur- 
rent affairs in daily editorials. All of them sup- 
port the Catholic People’s Party which has no 
daily of its own, although most are officially in- 
dependent politically. 

The Catholic dailies, particularly De Tzjd, are 
also noted for their broad coverage of cultural. 
affairs. Noted scholars in many fields—litera- 
ture, art, music, science, history and law, for in- 
stance—are regular contributors to the Catholic 
ptess, whose writers are generally rated among the 
nation’s best. 


The first Catholic daily, De Tijd, appeared in 1845. 
It was founded by Msgr. Judocus Smits and was pub- 


lished during its first year in Hertogenbosch, moving 
to Amsterdam in 1846. It was published three times 
a week until 1848, when it became a daily. 


The second oldest daily in De Maasbode founded in 
1868 and a daily since 1885. It is the main paper in 
a chain of five dailies, the other four of which ate re- 
gional publications circulating in South Holland Prov- 
ince. 


The largest daily is De Volkskrant which has a cit- 
culation of 152,294. Founded in 1923, it belongs to 
the Catholic Workers’ Movement. A small publication 
before the war, it has become a large and influential 
daily since 1945. 


—______ 


Alaska and Japan’s Population Problem 


is A RECENTLY published brochure of modest 

size, George P. Carlin calmly examines the 
present quota system of the U. S. immigration law 
in the light of population problems confronting 
various nations in the world. In his reasoned 
study Mr. Carlin notes that we ought to consider 
redistribution of some of the national quotas. 
Thus Great Britain, which has an annual quota 
of 65,361, has used only an average of 15.1 per 
cent of her quota admissions since 1931.  Ire- 
land, with an annual quota of 17,756, has utilized 
only an average of 13.8 per cent of her quota ad- 
missions since 1931. Germany, the third high 
quota country, is designated by Mr. Carlin as a 
special case. She has filled the greater part of 
her quota since 1931. But there is some evidence 
that Germany does not need such a high quota. 
Actually, this country is facing a potential under- 
population crisis. 

Mr. Carlin suggests that the present quotas of 
these three nations be distributed among those 
nations with a very low quota which have a popu- 
lation problem. ‘This suggestion, of course, 1s 
anything but novel. It has been made number- 
less times in recent years by others, many times 
rather recklessly and with more emotion than 
logic. However, Mr. Carlin makes a special 
point in favor of Japan, the nation with the 
world’s most pressing population problem. 

Japan has ninety-one million persons crowded 
into four tiny islands equal in area to our single 
State of Montana with an area of approximately 
150,000 square miles. Japan has less farm land 
than the single state of New York. Only one- 
sixth of the country is arable land; the greater 
part of the remainder is mountainous. Obviously 
the only solution to this nation’s crowded condi- 
tion is emigration. This the Japanese are willing 
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to do provided they have countries who will re- 
ceive them. With the extremely small quota of 
185 a year, the Japanese are virtually excluded 
from the U. S. and its territories. 


Contrasting with Japan’s density of population 
is the Territory of Alaska, 586,400 square miles in 
area with a little more than 200,000 people. 
Alaska needs a far greater population for its de- 
velopment. Mr. Carlin is of the opinion that the 
sturdy Japanese farmers and fishermen could play 
a part in Alaska’s development. He is also of the 
opinion that the Japanese would not fear to go to 
Alaska as do people from some other nations 
who labor under false impressions about the rigor 
of the Alaskan climate. 


It is to the credit of the author of this brochure, 
titled Notes on Free World Immigration, Demographic 
Trends and Japan, that he gives priority to moral 
reasons urging the interest of the United States in Japan's 
critical demographic situation. He reminds us that the 
laws legalizing abortion as a measure to curb population 
were passed by the Japanese Diet during the Allied 
occupation, when the United States and the allied 
nations were virtually in control of Japan. “Thus there 
is a grave moral responsibility resting upon the allied 
nations,’ states the author. 


As a second reason Mr. Carlin gives Japan’s strategic 
position against the spread of Communism. Japan is 
linked directly with the United States by the Mutual 
Defense Pact of 1954, the object of which is to thwart 
the expansion of Communism in the Western Pacific. 
President Eisenhower has warned that if Japan goes 
behind the Iron Curtain, the Western Pacific would 
become a Communist lake.” 


The third reason for our interest in the Japanese 
population problem is historical. The United States 
has played a major role in the development of Japan 
as a modern nation. Commodore Matthew G. Perry 
in 1853-54 “opened up’ Japan, ending her two cen- 
turies of isolation. 

Mr. Carlin’s interest in Japan may stem largely from 
his military service in World War II and the Korean 


War. He served in both wars as a Naval Reserve 
officer. During the Korean War he was stationed in 
Japan. 


ThesulSaandthe European Economic 


Community 


ITH TRADE PLAYING such a dominant role 

in the balance of power between Soviet 
Russia and the United States, it is important for 
the interests of the Free World that a proper re- 
lationship exist between the United States and the 
European Economic Community which is com- 
posed of Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Lux- 
embourg and the Netherlands. 


To begin with, according to Dr. H. K. Junck- 
erstorff, professor of Business Administration at 
St. Louis University, American business does not 
get as much detailed information on the EEC as 
is needed. The British have already undertaken 
a comprehensive analysis covering a book of about 
300 pages. This analysis informs industry and 
commerce on the basic changes within the Euro- 
pean markets and the markets of the world. On 
the whole, the British are in favor of the Com- 
mon European Market which includes a planned 
free trade association covering seventeen European 
nations in addition to the E.E.C. 

Dr. Junckerstorff sees no reason for U. S. bust- 
ness to rush headlong into markets of Europe 
without careful planning based upon market re- 
search. Nevertheless, he is convinced that a com- 
mon European market can eventually prove a 
very helpful ally to the U.S. The Common Euro- 
pean Market will result in a higher standard of 
living for two hundred million people on the 
continent. In turn, they will buy more than they 
had previously. American business men should 
find the following expression of Dr. Junckerstorff 
quite encouraging: 


“We should not be disturbed by the rumors that 
the six countries of the E.E.C. will surround themselves 
with a tariff wall. The official policy of the Community, 
as initiated by a statement of its president, Professor 
Hallstein, offers evidence that the Community is 
seriously striving for a build-up of the new economic 
entity in a spirit of true statesmanship, establishing a 
partnership with the Free World as a whole with the 
objective of increasing the advantages for all members 
of the international economy, at the same time elimi- 
nating disadvantages to the greatest extent possible.” 


“It would be a misconception,” Professor Hallstein 
wrote in a personal letter to Professor Junckerstorff, “‘te | 
think of a tariff wall by which the E.E.C. would sur-. 
round itself. 


“The common tariff would be based upon autono- 
mous and conventional tariffs, as approved by Art.. 
XXIV-5 of the General Agreement on Tariffs and | 
Trade (GATT). However, in order to secure an even) 
lower customs level, the member states have decided to) 
determine the average ‘based upon the duties’ actually’ 
levied on January 1, 1958. The lowering of tariffs, , 
as practiced, e.g., by Germany, will affect the level| 
of the common tariff as a whole. Furthermore, maxi-- 
mum tariffs have been established for many products 3 
and under no circumstances will they be over-stepped, 
even if the application of the average would result in 
a high tariff. Should difficulties arise, the treaty opens 
the way for negotiations in a spirit of mutual under- 
standing. To sum it up: Europe is getting on its 
economic feet once and for all as a true partner o 


our country in securing peace, progress and friend- 
ship.” 


” 
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East Germans in Flight 


The CONSTANT INFLUX of refugees and ex- 

pellees from Eastern Europe into the Federal 
Republic of Germany—261,622 from Soviet-occu- 
pied East Germany alone last yeat—continues to 
overtax the charitable agencies of West Germany. 
No less than one-tenth of the total population 
of the Soviet Zone—about 1,800,000 refugees in 
all—have found haven in the Western part of 
Germany since the Federal Republic was estab- 
lished in 1953. 


Since 1945, three million East Germans have 
fled across the Iron Curtain seeking freedom in 
the West. The border transit camp of Friedland, 
established by British forces shortly after the end 
of the war, now has seen more than one million 
refugees pass through its gates. 


In addition, many thousands of Germans still pour 
across the borders from Communist Poland. Totalling 
nearly 200,000 since 1953, they are now arriving at 
a rate of about 500 a day at Friedland and other transit 
points. About half of these refugees are Catholics. 


They are given a warm welcome and immediately 
provided with funds, clothing and food. Those who 
have relatives in the West can proceed without hindrance. 
The others are accommodated in camps in various parts 
of the country until they can find homes and jobs. 


Nearly 200,000 people still live in West German 
camps, despite governmental efforts to provide homes 
for them. It is estimated that, including those who have 
found temporary cramped quarters in various places, at 
least 400,000 refugees in West Germany are in need of 
homes. 


To help meet the need, Federal Housing Minister 
Luecke has announced a program under which 200,000 
homes are to be built within the next few years. 


Less Acres and More Crops 


les YEAR SAW THREE RURAL phenomena which 

appear strange together: the crop output 
matched peaks of other years; the acreage was the 
smallest in years; and agriculture’s human re- 
sources continued their steady march away from 
the farm. More than one million persons left 
the nation’s farms between April 1, 1956 and 
April 1, 1957. The present farm population 1s 
estimated at 20,396,000, which is 4,662,000 fewer 
than in 1950. 

The one factor largely responsible for the coin- 
cidence of these strange phenomena is the mechan- 
ization of farm work. The extent of the tech- 
nological impact on farming is readily ascertained 


YY) 


from a few figures. For example, in 1957 the 
yield of corn—raw material for meat, milk and 
other animal products—rose to 46.8 bushels an 
acre. This high yield was achieved by the heavy 
use of fertilizers, improved seed and agricultural 
practices. In 1956 the corn yield was 45.7 bushels 
per acre. Ten years ago it was 37.8 bushels. 

Another example of the results of improved 
farming methods is the wheat crop. Present pros- 
pects point to a yield of 20.6 bushels an acre— 
two bushels above the 1956 average. Not many 
years ago this wheat yield was regarded as excel- 
lent for corn. 


As a result of the increased yield per acre of 
farm products generally, there were eleven mil- 
lion acres less in cultivation last year than in 1957. 
This means that the 334 million acres cultivated 
last year was the smallest on record. The De- 
partment of Agriculture records go back to 1919. 

A counterpart of methods used to increase crop 
yield is also being employed in livestock-raising. 
Thrity-five cents worth of hormones is putting 
$25.00 worth of beef on the steer. Antibiotics 
have cut diseases among farm animals, decreased 
feed costs and stimulated growth. 


Today a farmer and his tractor can plow one 
acre in about forty-eight minutes. It takes him 
about as long to harvest and store one acre of 
wheat. In a little over an hour he can harvest 
and crib one acre of corn. Thirty years ago it 
took 2.6 hours to plow an acre, five hours to 
harvest and store an acre of wheat, and seven 
hours to harvest and crib one acre of corn. 


The many far-reaching changes in farming methods— 
the potential source of many blessings, have brought 
in their wake many problems. The family size farm 
is now considered to be the “marginal” farm. Such 
farmers have been urged by the Government to quit 
the land for the city. It is thus the labor market in 
our urban centers is being directly affected. Needless 
to say, it is quite difficult at the present time for erst- 
while farmers to find jobs. This is especially true for 
men who are 40 years and older. Simultaneously, 
what once were thriving rural communities are now 
diminishing to the point where they are losing the 
status and identity of a community. Catholic parochial 
life in our countryside is showing the effects of the 
current trend to a fewer and bigger farms. 

Improved methods of farming also indicate quite con- 
clusively that our so-called problem of surplus commo- 
dities cannot be solved simply by a reduction in acre- 
age. What is more, a system whereby the Government 
pays farmers for retiring acres from cultivation now 
looms as just another method of wasting our taxpayers 
money. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


THE MORAL SICKNESS OF A PAROCHIAL CONGREGATION 
AND ITS CURE 


N THE REPORT of the Rev. Francis Xavier Paul- 
| Rae on his missionary labors in the United 
States (cf. immediately preceding issues of S/R), 
nothing is mentioned about the dissensions among 
the pioneers. This phase of missionary life is 
described in a sermon delivered by Father Paul- 
huber on the Ninth Sunday after Pentecost, 
August 11, 1851, in St. Boniface Church at Ger- 
mantown in Washington County, Wisconsin. 
This sermon, entitled “The Moral and Religious 
Sickness of a Congregation and its Cure,” was 
printed in his book, Pzctures of American Mis- 
sionary Life (Bilder des amerikanischen Missions- 
leben, 1864). It was reprinted in its German 
original by F. P. Kenkel in the Central-Blatt and 
Social Justice of March, 1919, and is here trans- 
lated into English as a supplement to the lengthy 
report in the foregoing issues of SJR, which was 
also translated from C-B and S]. The following 
is the text of Father Paulhuber’s sermon: 

To give the moral and religious sickness of 
the congregation a specific name, we will call it 
“consumption,” a name quite common among the 
sicknesses of the body. Be shocked, my dear 
people, for it is indeed a terrible sickness. Do not 
get angry because I use this word, for it will 
easily lead you to the truth. Consumption con- 
sists in a process whereby vital energy no longer 
increases, as it normally should in a young man 
or a new congregation, but on the contrary de- 
creases ever more so that death and dissolution 
will inevitably ensue. 

Some years ago this log-church, still new, was 
spacious enough to accommodate all of you. Now 
this church, about to collapse, is entirely too 
small. Two years ago you laid the cornerstone 
for a new church and you put up the scaffolding. 
Nothing more was done. What is worse, the 
expenses for this foundation have not yet been 
paid, although the foundation is now in com- 
plete ruins. 

Some years ago you had a Catholic school and 
the best Catholic teacher to be found in the whole 
state of Wisconsin. This German teacher has 
left and has not been paid his salary. Since that 
time you have had no school, and the children 
grow up in a state of rudeness and ignorance. 
Prior to my advent, you had the ministry of four, 


virtually six, priests. They built this little church 
and this priest house, expecting you to contribute 
as you had promised. All the priests left without 
receiving anything for their services. Even their 
salary was not paid them in full; they received 
hardly a fourth of it. 

Eight or ten years ago you were penniless and 
small in number. Despite these handicaps you 
had done some good work. Now your numbers 
have increased fourfold to a congregation of 
more than one hundred and ten families. God — 
has blessed you so that most of you are now in 
comfortable circumstances. Yet you contribute 
hardly anything to the honor of God and the sal- 
vation of your souls. You told me yourselves 
that all of you sobbed aloud and shed tears of 
emotion and joy when my friend, the missionary 
Father Heiss, celebrated the first Mass among 
you. Now when you have Mass every Sunday 
and feast day and on most weekdays, many of 
you do not think it worth your while to come 
to church. On two occasions two priests were 
stationed here simultaneously. At one time a 
small seminary of studies had been opened here. 
Now one priest can hardly make his living here. 
When I arrived here last Thursday, August 8, 
1851), I found, as you yourselves saw, the ruins 
of a church, a priesthouse and a stable. Not a 
single soul of this large congregation turned up 
to greet the new priest with a friendly handshake. 

You told me that in the first years all led 
virtuous lives, that harmony, friendship, peace 
and joy in God prevailed everywhere. Now the 
congregation is split up into a number of fac- 
tions. Just look around you. Your younger neigh- 
bor, the St. Hubertus Congregation, has developed 
better than yours. It possesses a larger and better 
church, a Catholic school, though the people are 
not as well off financially as you. That congre- 
gation sent a committee to greet me in Milwaukee. 
Yesterday they gave me a reception and took me 
over to visit their church. The entire congre- 
gation had assembled and requested that I reside 
in St. Hubertus and that I let you know that the 
Rt. Rev. Bishop gave me the option to reside 
either here in St. Boniface or in St. Hubertus. 
Now look: A few Protestants have built a beautiful | 
new church a mile from here. Tell me your- 
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selves: Is your sickness not a real consumption ? 
Can you now expect a long life, if no quick 
remedy is applied ? 

The doctor must diagnose the cause and na- 
ture of the sickness. As a rule, this is not easy. 
I think that I have discovered in you a double 
cause: an exterior and an interior. The exterior 
cause is surely, as many of you have admitted to 
me, dissension, disharmony, enmity, anger and 
envy. It is a pity that this has to be said; it is 
surely not pleasant. You are now living in Amer- 
ica; you are no longer living in Germany. You 
are Germans here as in Germany: Bavarians, 
Badensers, Palatines, Hessians, Rhinelanders. You 
are united with bonds of nationality, language 
and customs, but moreso by the bonds of the same 
religion, the same Catholic Faith and the same 
Roman Catholic Church. Why this dissension 
among you? Why make distinctions between a 
Bavarian, a Badenser, a Palatine or Hessian? 
Why did you carry these sad animosities to Amer- 
ica? Why can you not say: We are all German 
Catholic brothers and sisters. Let us love one 
another! 

These dissensions are aggravated, as I have 
heard so often during my first two days here, by 
the agitation whereby everyone wants the new 
church to be built in front of his own door. This 
is the reason why the people of this section are 
envied and antagonized by the people in the neigh- 
boring sections. Is the church here not centrally 
located? Should your church be built on the 
boundary of the parish? As it is, the church 1s 
now placed here and the church property is also 
located here. Why will you dispute these facts? 


Even sadder is the interior cause of the sick- 
ness which is made apparent by your remissness in 
zeal toward God and the salvation of your soul. 
Indifference and negligence have visibly taken 
hold of you, making any good work impossible. 

Apparently you do not care much whether you 
attend Mass on Sunday or not, whether a priest 
resides among you or not, whether your children 
grow up like pagans or Christians, whether you 
older people die without the sacraments or not, 
whether you have a church and school or not, 
whether you pray or not. I do not say that all 
of you without exception have contracted this 
sickness. Yet this negligence and indifference 
must have infected very many, nay most of you. 
Otherwise conditions would be different from 
what they are. Could you, under other condi- 
tions, call this log house your church? Could 


this small room be called your church—so small 
that it 1s crammed to capacity while two-thirds 
of the congregation must remain outside, many 
of them lying in the grass asleep? How can 
you look at the scaffolding outside, which is now 
dilapidated, and pass it lightheartedly? Why do 
you not tear it down and sell or burn it, for all 
who pass, ridicule such a monument of stupid- 
ity, to use an expression of the Gospel? I assure 
you that I myself cannot look at it for any length 
of time, and I will not for long be called pastor 
of the “Ruins of St. Boniface.’ St. Boniface tore 
down temples of pagans and cut down trees of 
idolatry. But you Christian people let a Chris- 
tian church fall to pieces and let trees grow in 
it—trees which have now topped men’s height. 


These are the causes and the nature of your 
sickness. If this sickness is not checked, it will 
lead to death because it is most malignant. Friends, 
there cannot be another way out. In the present 
situation no good work will be done, and what 
is left of the good old stock will likewise go to 
ruins. With a pained heart I announce to you by 
order of your Bishop: “If you do not change 
your ways, I will be the last priest to reside here, 
and I tell you that I will not stay here for long. 
You alone will be responsible before God's judg- 
ment-seat for the loss of your own souls and those 
of your children. You are not over-burdened with 
extraordinary work; you are merely ordered to do 
your ordinary share: to do what other and even 
poorer congregations have done. Go to St. 
Anthony’s ten miles distant, or to St. Martin’s 
fifteen miles distant. You have to pass them 
often in driving to the city. Inquire as to what 
they have done. Despite their liberality they are 
becoming ever more prosperous. Why? What 
God wills, no frost can kill. Blessing and peace 
are given only those who are of good will. Wil- 
fulness, religious indifference, dissension will ob- 
struct God’s grace. Don’t forget that evils will 
first befall your own souls and your family, your 
homes and your fields. 


Do not let yourselves be fooled by the fact that 
non-Catholics and even infidels are blessed with 
prosperity and worldly goods. They perhaps do 
not know of the blessing of the true Faith. You 
know God and know His commandments. You 
know Jesus Christ and His Holy Gospel. If you 
do not live according to them, if you do not what 
they demand of you, you will not escape God’s 


vengeance. ” 
* oe * € 
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When publishing this sermon in the March, 
1919, issue of Central-Blatt and Social Justice, Mr. 
F. P. Kenkel, editor, added these remarks: “We 
are inclined to idealize the pioneer age and over- 
look the difficulties which the missionary priests 
had to overcome. Fr. Paulhuber’s description 
gives us an insight into conditions which our gen- 
eration knows only from hearsay. This sermon, 
therefore, turns out to be a valuable source of 
history.” 

REV. JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M., Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Beneficial Societies during the 
Financial Crisis of 1873 and 1874 


ES PAROCHIAL beneficial societies proved the 
poor man’s best friend during financial 
crisis time and again. A striking example of this 
was given by the St. Raphael’s Beneficial Society 
of St. Augustine’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., during 
the crisis of 1873 and 1874. 

In September, 1873, the banking house 
of Jay Cooke & Company went bankrupt. Jay 
Cooke had been the foremost American banker 
for over a decade. He had financed the Civil 
War for the North and his bank had been con- 
sidered impregnable. The failure of the bank 
brought a loss of savings to hundreds of thousands 
of Americans and set the pace for a great com- 
mercial upset. Within a few months a veritable 
depression had paralyzed business in the Pittsburgh 
district. Iron and steel mills were shut down and 
working men could be seen walking the streets 
of Pittsburgh begging jobs and bread. 

Andrew Carnegie had invested practically every 
penny of his fluid capital in his new steel 
venture and in iron mills; an uncertain future 
confronted him. The erection of the steel works 
was stopped and the labor forces in the other mills 
were reduced to a minimum. Conservative busi- 
ness men considered Carnegie a ruined man; that 
he was saved was due only to the fact that he was 
instrumental in ruining two other men and that 
he was aided by the private resources of his as- 
sociates. During that panic Andrew Carnegie 
proved adept in holding off creditors and in 
pressing debtors.') The great businessman was 
hard up for money; he needed every cent. 

On December 3, 1869, the St. Raphael’s Bene- 
ficial Society was founded for the benefit 


1) Cf. Social Justice Review, March, 1948, p. 387 sq. 


of the parishioners of St. Augustine’s Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Within the limits of the parish 
were located the two Carnegie mills whose forces 
were reduced to a minimum. Thus many members 
of the parish were laid off. Nevertheless, during 
that terrible year, from December, 1873, to De- 
cember, 1874, this beneficial society had booked 
receipts of $880 and expenses of $687.34. In 
the next year, during which Pittsburgh was still 
in the grip of the depression, the receipts increased 
to $1,032.33, a total never reached again in the 
first twenty years of the society's existence. The 
expenditures were $872.85. 

An itemized statement of the expenses for the 
year ending in December, 1874, furnishes these 
figures: Sick benefits for fifteen members—$280; 
death benefits to the families of deceased mem- 
bers—$100; Masses for deceased members—$10; 
contribution to sick persons who were not full-— 
fledged members of the society—$16; coal, etc., 
bought for poor members—$64.27; contribution 
to the flood sufferers of Allegheny, Pa.—$25; 
funeral expenses—$5; expenses for celebrations ; 
in church—$599; donations to St. Augustine’s; 
Church, $40; for the office force—$886.06. 


During the year ending December, 1874, the: 
society expended $450 in sick benefits to 18 mem-- 
bers; $135 in death benefits to families of deceased 
members; $49.70 for coal etc., furnished to poort 
members; $106 in donations to St. Augustine’s: 
Church; $20 in donations to St. Francis Hospital; 
$34 for Masses and celebrations in church; $16 fo 
funerals and incidentals; $72.10 for the office 
force. 


These figures will be better evaluated, if it is 
remembered that there was another beneficial 
society in the parish—the St. Augustine Ai 
Society, founded March 1, 1863, which during 
these years of depression paid similar benefits tc 
its members.*) A third beneficial society i 
St. Augustine’s Parish was the St. Lawrence 
Verein, founded in 1871. It existed till 1876 on 
longer. No particulars about this third beneficia 
society can be found; it seems that it was a build 
ing and loan society.) Thus the beneficia 
societies tided the people over one of the wors 
depressions in the history of the United States. 


Rev. JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M., Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


an See Social Justice Review, January 1945, pp. 3a 


Sheol Jubilee of St. Augustine Church, 1938 
p. 5 
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Reviews 


Wiltgen, Reverend Dr. Ralph M., S.V.D., Gold Coast 
Mission History (1471-1880). Divine Word 
Publications, Techny, Illinois. Pp. XVI and 
1815 $3.00: 


We INTEREST was aroused when on March 6, 
1957, the Gold Coast of Africa, now known as 
the state of Ghana, received full dominion status 
within the British Commonwealth. Naturally many 
people immediately became curious to learn something 
of the history and culture of this new independent na- 
tion. Father Wiltgen’s history of missionary activity 
along the Gold Coast during the four preceding cen- 
turies is therefore a timely publication. 

It is evident on every page that Reverend Doctor 
Wiltgen’s work is the result of scholarly research in 
some of the famous libraries and archives both in 
America and in Europe. Unfortunately, as is often 
the case in works bearing the imprints of painstaking 
research, the task of reading becomes a somewhat la- 
borious, one which the ordinary reader will hardly pur- 
sue. For this reason the book is bound to be limited 
as to its circulation. 

Of particular interest and value is the chapter on 
slavery which presents an excellent exposition of the 
morality of slavery, the obstacle the slave trade was to 
real mission progress, and the unremitting fight of 
Popes and missionaries against the slave traders. Some 
of the missionaries were sent home in chains because 
they opposed slavery. Indicative of the extent of the 
evil of the slave trade is the author’s statement that at 
the opening of the eighteenth century the exportation 
of gold had fallen to second place because slaves con- 
stituted the principal export of the Gold Coast. Some 
nations transported as many as fifty thousand slaves 
westward in a single year. 

The author points out that while so-called Catholics 
and Protestants alike engaged in the slave trade, the sup- 
ply was maintained by African middlemen who sent 
agents inland to purchase slaves in much the same 
fashion as the fur traders in North America bargained 
with the Indians for pelts. The firm stand taken by the 
missionaries in refusing the sacraments to those who 
refused to give up the traffic and restore the illicitly 
purchased slaves resulted in such an impasse between 
the merchants and the missionaries, that the latter ap- 
pealed to Rome for a solution. Eleven different pro- 


positions which covered practically every abuse con- 
nected with this trade were drawn up by the Pope’s own 
court. This chapter alone makes Father Wiltgen’s book 
an invaluable aid to teachers of history who are con- 
stantly faced with the slavery issue. 


Two other evils which the missionaries had contin- 
ually to contend with were the climate and the Guinea 
worm which together claimed the lives of most of the 
priests engaged in this area which was rightfully known 
as “the White Man’s Graveyard.” The local religion 
which was one of fetishism was another impediment 
to the missionaries’ success. This story of the struggle 
of the missionaries to plant the faith in the land of 
these strange, uncivilized Africans is unique in its recital 
of the courage of many of the priests in the face of un- 
remitting frustration and almost certain death. 


SISTER DovoritA Martz, C.S.J., Px.D. 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis, Mo. 


Arintero, J. P., O.P., Stages in Prayer. 
Louis, 1956. 178 pp. $3.25. 
Father Arintero, an eminent and saintly Spanish Do- 
minican theologian who died in 1928, has telescoped in- 
to 100 pages a succinct study of the mystical life basic 
to true Christian living. This study is quite remarkable 
on three scores: it is possessed of a timely text, lively 
footnotes and a striking appendix. 


“The mystical life,” says the author, “can in a certain 
sense take in the entire spiritual life and even the whole 
Christian life in the strict sense of the term.’’ As the 
Christian reproduces in himself the mysteries of Christ’s 
life, he is living the mystical life in its fullness. “A 
single soul would thus be sufficient to set the whole 
world ablaze, if the world were not so refractory to this 
divine fire that the Savior came to set upon the earth 
with so much desire for it to be enkindled.” 

The virile strength of the text grows out of the richly 
documented citations in which the reader is enlightened 
by Holy Scripture, Fray Juan de los Angeles, Saint 
Teresa, Saint John of the Cross, La Puente and numerous 
others, including contemporary saintly persons. Strange 
to say, the footnotes are as revealing and lively as the 
text which seems dictated by the author's radiant, fresh 
insights into human nature and the spiritual life. 


The third and last part of the book consists of a 
seventy-eight page appendix that nearly eclipses the text 
for its interest. It treats of the soul’s participation in 
Christ’s mysteries, of the values and difficulties of prayer, 
counsels for mental prayer, the role of the director 
and the combined trials and triumphs of truly Christian 
souls. Excerpts from the writings of those who have 
struggled within our own lifetime alert the reader to 
the fact that, here and now, men like himself are 
exploring the vast expanse of God’s future for men 
with real success. This is a book that can be read and 
reread with increasing profit. 


SISTER Mary ZENO, S.S.N.D. 
Notre Dame College, St. Louis, Mo. 


B. Herder, St. 
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Peoples Participation and Holy Week, 17th North 
American Liturgical Week Proceedings, Lon- 
don, Canada, August 20-23, 1956. Edited by 
2ev. Aloysius Wilmes and Rey. Christian J. 
Martin. The Liturgical Conference, Els- 
berry, Mo. 155 pp. $2.00. 

Undoubtedly, an important facet of the annual 
North American Liturgical Weeks is that by such a 
gathering men implicitly acknowledge the importance of 
worshipping God in a befitting manner. The Pro- 
ceedings of the 17th North American Liturgical Week 
(1956) on People’s Participation and Holy Week are a 
source of much information on the worship of God by 
His people. 

If one can state the climate of a Liturgical Week from 
a perusal of its annual Proceedings, I believe it must 
be: They think with God’s Church—Christ’s Mystical 
Body; they love this Church and they worship ac- 
cordingly. 

People’s Participation and Holy Week brings to light 
again and again that Christian worship is ‘‘an immense 
corporate enterprise,’” which is both exterior and interior. 
God’s people as “‘co-worshippers of Christ, with Him 
and through Him and in Him give glory to the Heavenly 
Father through His Sacrifice.” It is God’s people who 
must once again become active participants in this “im- 
mense corporate enterprise’ of worship. This volume 
indicates how active participation will manifest itself, 
particularly in Holy Week, and also how this spirit 
affects private prayer and the ceremonies of investiture 
and profession in religious congregations. 


On the Second Sunday of Passiontide, priest and 
people are to proceed in procession to the Church with 
the blessed palms. What more fitting way than this 
corporate manner of commemorating Christ's triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem that first Holy Week! 


As Christ told his chosen twelve on that first Holy 
Thursday, Passover eve, “With desire I have desired 
to eat this pasch with you before I suffer’ (Luke 
22:15), so also we, His people, should participate fully 
at the Lord’s table: we should eat His flesh at the 
banquet He commanded us to commemorate and tre- 
present—Holy Mass. 

And, of course, Good Friday is better for having had 
Holy Communion made available to God’s people on 
this day; they, too, can participate more fully in the 
sacred mysteries. 

In short, this volume brings out how the great Holy 
Week has been restored to its proper place. As Father 
Antonelli, head of the historical section of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, says: “The desire for, and the 
aim of, the restoration of the services to the evening 
hours is based... on a pastoral motive, namely, that the 
faithful may be present in larger numbers at the solemn 
services of the commemoration of the passion and death 
of the Lord.” This presence of the faithful naturally 
cries to heaven for their active presence in the official 
worship act of Christ’s Mystical Body. 


People’s Participation and Holy Week is a book from 
which everyone can gather into the treasury of his mind 
and heart pure wheat; the chaff has already been 
separated. 

Harvey J. JOHNSON 
Central Bureau 
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Guardini, Romano, The Lord’s Prayer. Translated from 
the German by Isibel McHugh. Pantheon 
Books, N. Y., 1958. 125 pages. $2.75. 


After a brief chapter on “Thy Will be Done” 
as the Gateway to the Lord’s Prayer, the author 
devotes longer chapters to the invocation “Our Father 
Who art in Heaven” and to each of the petitions. 

The Lord’s Prayer is so much a part of the life of 
every devout Christian that it would be impossible for 
anyone to write a book about it that would not be 
disappointing in part to every reader. For the sake 
of precision, the author devotes considerable space to 
tell us what is not meant, for example, by the Kingdom 
of God, the Will of God, etc., and these sections 
lack the inspiration which the devout will naturally 
look for in the book. 

On the other hand, the devout reader who loves to 
meditate will find numerous texts in which a single 
sentence will provide ample food for a whole week's 
meditation. Msgr. Guardini presents the Our Father 
as the “purest expression of Christ’s inmost being’ and 
shows us how this whole prayer “revolves around the 
Kingdom of God.” The mystic riches of the prayer 
are summed up by saying that “the heart of the Lord’s 
Prayer” is the “Union of the Christian with His Father 
in Heaven.” 


The whole book is eminently worth reading and 
many of its parts will be read many times by those 
who teally love the prayer which was described by the 
late Msgr. Pace as being so perfect that only a Divine 
Mind could have formulated it. 


Rev. W. A. KASCHMITTER, M.M. 
Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Thomas, John L., S.J., Marriage and Rhythm. Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md., 1957. ix, 180 
pages. $3.00. 


Fr. Thomas, one of our best sociologists, gives 
us in this book a full treatment of rhythm, preceded 
by a thorough background to the problem. This back- 
ground consists of a consideration of marriage and the 
family in the Christian order, an excellent synthesis 
of the American family and the American Catholic 


family, and a chapter on the morality of reproduction 
and sex. 


In treating of rhythm proper, Father Thomas first 
discusses its biological basis by means of a good de- 
scription of the Ogina-Knaus and basal body temperature 
methods, and then uses Pope Pius’ address to the Italian 
Catholic Union of Midwives in 1951 to state its morality. 
He expands the moral treatment by a rather complete. 
discussion of the “indications” or reasons that justify’ 
the practice of rhythm, be they medical, eugenical, 
economic or social. This is followed by a chapter on. 
marital adjustment and rhythm, which points out special | 
difficulties and shows the roles of the spiritual director, , 
the physician and relatives. The book concludes by’ 
treating the significance of rhythm, showing how it 
enables Catholic couples to live in the modern world 
which takes contraception for granted. This is an out-- 
line of the book, but hardly indicates all the important 
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problems discussed, such as postponing rhythm durin 
the first years of maried lifes Omi’ i 

This is an excellent book in many ways, and the 
style is readable and clear. But one wonders why there 
are no footnotes (except where the Pope’s address is 
quoted) and why there is no bibliography. This book 
1s too important to be presented on such a purely 
popular level. The jacket states that the book will be 
welcomed by married folk, marriage counselors, doctors 
and all others who have desired to read a clear presen- 
tation of the matter. It could and should have been 
presented in a more scholarly manner, and then truly 
it would have completely appealed to everyone. One 
ES to place too much faith on the author’s statements 
alone. 


While the treatment of the morality of rhythm is 
good, it seems to be somewhat overly severe, because 
adequate moral distinctions are not made. But perhaps 
this manner of treatment is best in a book meant for 
the laity. I was somewhat disappointed in the chapter 
on marital adjustment and rhythm. I was looking for 
a fuller discussion of the problem; but what is there 
is very good. 


Despite these few reservations, Marriage and Rhythm 
is highly recommended for all adults. 


REV. GEorGE A. RAsSLEy, C.SS.R., M.S. in L. S. 
Redemptorist Fathers Seminary 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin. 


Granada, Venerable Louis, O.P., Summa of the Chris- 
tian Life, Vol. III. Selected Texts from His 
Writings. Translated and adapted by Jor- 
dan Aumann, O.P. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, 1958, 372 pages. $4.75. 


In Social Justice Review, issue of November, 1954, 
page 243, Volume I of this series was discussed. 
In the July-August issue of 1955, page 162, Volume II 
received notice. Now it is our privilege to present 
to our readers the third and last volume, published by 
the outstanding B. Herder Book Co. of St. Louis, who 
are cooperating with Very Reverend John L. Callahan, 
O.P., and Reverend Jordan Aumann, O.P., general 
editor and literary editor of the Cross and Crown Series 
of Spirituality. 

Volume III is the eleventh in the Cross and Crown 
series and completes the selections of the writings of 
Venerable Louis of Granada. Father Jordan Aumann 
set himself a large assignment when he decided to go 
through the lengthy and varied works of Louis of 
Granada. He has used not only the two famous works, 
Guia de pecadores and Libro de la oracién y meditacion, 
but also the less known works, Memorial de vida 
cristiana, Introducién al simbolo de la fe, Sermones en 
la fiesta de Todos los Santos, Compendio de la doctrina 
cristinana, Tratado del modo de catequizar, Discurso de 
la Encarnacién del Hijo de Dios, Sermén de la fiesta de 
la Concepcién de Nuestra Senora, and passages from 
the Adiciones to several of these. 

While Father Aumann carefully selected the passages 
from the works of Fray Louis, the Samma Theologica of 
St. Thomas Aquinas was used as a basis for their 


arrangement, which was made in accord with the 
Quaestiones to serve as an inspiring exposition of the 
theological doctrine of the Angelic Doctor. 


One can see at a glance what an immense amount of 
work this task implied, and what an extensive knowledge 
of the writings of Granada and Aquinas was required. 
If the reader wonders whether the result was detrimental 
to the literary and artistic integrity of Fray Louis’ 
original work, it must be noted that the present compil- 
ation has gained a theological unity which the original 
did not possess. Also, of the sixty-one chapters of the 
present volume, only a few are taken from more than 
one or two parts of the original works. Chapters 40, 
46, 47, 48, 51, 57, 58, 59, 60 and 61 are taken from 
several of the works of Fray Louis, because he had 
occasion to treat the same topic in several places. Father 
Aumann has fitted these separate parts into the scheme 
of St. Thomas Aquinas’ Ouaestiones. Moreover, Father 
Aumann has wisely adapted the work because, naturally, 
many references and expressions in the original would 
be unintelligible today. He has substituted more appro- 
priate expressions of present usage, e.g., on page 325, 
line 14, “a dime in his pocket,” for the archaic usages 
of Fray Louis. 


Fray Louis of Granada is spoken of by the Dominicans 
as their greatest and most influential ascetical writer. 
He devoted his entire life to preaching and writing. He 
was one of a goodly array of holy persons active in 
16th century Spain, an array which included St. Peter 
Alcantara, St. John of God, St. Ignatius Loyola, St. 
Francis Borgia, St. John of Avila and St. Teresa of 
Avila. 


Fray Louis was a popular preacher, outstanding for 
his simplicity. He insisted that, to be a true Christian, 
one must profess the faith actively, believe what the 
Church teaches, and practice these teachings in daily 
life. The ardor of Fray Louis’ preaching often burst 
forth into apostrophes and prayers from the pulpit. 
Thus he prayed in the course of one sermon: 


O happy fatherland! Who will be so fortunate 
as to be selected for heaven? It seems daring to 
hope for it, but no man can live without desiring 
it. Sons of Adam, lost sheep, if this is your true 
home, where are you going, what are you doing? 
If suffering is necessary to gain it, let all the 
sufferings of the world fall upon you. Let sickness 
exhaust you; let tribulation afflict you; let one 
persecute you and another distress you; let all 
creatures be against you and all the approbium of 
men fall upon you. Be an outcast of the world; 
let your life end in suffering and your years in 
groans, as long as you shall rest in the day of 
tribulation and merit to rise to that glorious city. 


And you, foolish lover of this world, go forth 
in search of titles and honors. Build your fine 
palaces; seek the goods of this world; but you will 
never be as great as the least of the servants of God 
who will receive that peace which the world can- 
not give and which they will enjoy forever. (Pages 
367, 368) 

REV. JOHN JoLin, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. 

Regis College, Denver 
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OFFICIAL CONVENTION CALL 


103rd Annual Convention of the C.V., Jefferson City, Mo., Aug. 2-6 


Convention Motto: 


To our Esteemed Episcopal Protector, Spiritual Directors, Officers and Members: 


GREETINGS: 


by THE CLOSING session of last year’s convention in 

Allentown, Pa., it was my happy privilege to an- 
nounce that His Excellency, the Most Reverend Joseph 
M. Marling, Bishop of Jefferson City, had cordially 
invited the Catholic Central Union to his See City for 
our next convention. With enthusiasm and gratitude 
the assembled delegates accepted the invitation. Thus 
our venerable Central Verein becomes the first organi- 
zation of national scope to convene in the rather re- 
cently established Diocese of Jefferson City. 

In the interval which has elapsed since we last 
convened, the Eternal City of Rome was the scene 
of a most impressive and significant gathering last Octo- 
ber, when some 2,000 delegates from more than eighty 
nations assembled for the Second World Congress of 
the Lay Apostolate. The highlight of this congress 


Today more then ever laymen must cooperate with 
greater and greater fervor for “building up the 
Body of Christ” in all forms of the apostolate. 

(Pope Pius XII to the Second Congress for the Lay Apostolate) 


was, of course, the address of our Holy Father in whick 
he outlined the ever broadening scope of the lay aposto 
late in our times. Corresponding with the greater neec 
for lay cooperation in the Church must be a more 
intensified effort on the part of the laity everywher 
As the pioneer Catholic organization in the socia 
apostolate in the United States, the Catholic Centra 
Union is obliged to give special heed to the appeal 09 
our Sovereign Pontiff. To inspire our members with « 
renewed fervor we have chosen from the Holy Father’ ’ 
address the following statement as the motto for o 

103rd convention: T'oday more than ever laymen mus: 
cooperate with greater and greater fervor for “buildin: 
up the Body of Christ” in all forms of the apostolate. ] 


With no little satisfaction and pride I call to th 
attention of our members the important fact that thil 
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year marks the 50th anniversary of the Central Bureau's 
founding. It was at the 53rd general convention of the 
Central Verein at Cleveland, in 1908, that the mo- 
mentous decision was made which brought into ex- 
istence our altogether unique institution of social action. 
It was at that memorable convention also that the 
illustrious Frederick P. Kenkel was designated as the 
founder and first director of the newly created institu- 
tion. During our forthcoming convention in Jefferson 
City we shall endeavor to fittingly commemorate this 
important anniversary of our Central Bureau. 

During these weeks the local Convention Committee, 
under the inspiring leadership of our devoted friend 
and leader, Right Reverend Monsignor Joseph A. Vogel- 
weid, P.A., V.G., is busily engaged in making the neces- 
saty arrangements. The director of the Central Bu- 
reau is making numerous contacts to secure appropriate 
speakers who will address the convention. May I 
earnestly suggest that all our affiliated societies also 
give their attention to the convention by providing ways 
and means to have adequate representation. With an- 
ticipation I look forward to the joy of greeting our 
many friends from far and near when we meet at 
Jefferson City a few months hence. 

Praised be Jesus, Mary and Joseph! 


Sincerely yours, 


FRANK C. GITTINGER 
President 


ALBERT A. DOBIE 
General Secretary 


Jefferson City Organized for Gays 


Convention 


ye ee FORTY people, comprising men, 
women and clergy attended a special meeting on 
April 13, in St. Peter’s Cathedral Parish, Jefferson City, 
‘to make immediate preparations for the annual con- 
ventions of the Central Verein and the NCWU. A very 
interesting meeting was preceded by a luncheon served 
in the cafeteria of St. Peter’s School. Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Joseph A. Vogelweid, P.A., V.G., was host to the 
gathering. 

After introductory remarks by Monsignor Suren, di- 
rector of the Central Bureau, the meeting set about 
selecting the personnel for the many committees which 
will be in charge of the convention’s business. Assist- 
ing in outlining the functions of these various com- 
mittees were the presidents of the two State Branches, 
Mr. Herman J. Kohnen and Mrs. Theresa Schroeder. 
Also participating in the deliberations were Very 
Reverend Monsignor Paul U. Kertz, spiritual director 
of the Jefferson City District of the NCWU, and 
Reverend Edward A. Bruemmer, spiritual director of 
the Catholic Union of Missouri. 

A leading citizen of the Jefferson City community 
and an outstanding Catholic layman, Mr. Clemens 
Dulle, will serve as general chairman of the conven- 
ion. He accompanied the director of the Central Bu- 
eau and several officers of the Catholic Union to 
Governor Hotel, convention headquarters, to survey 
e available facilities. Mr. Dulle is now in contact 
ith the General Secretary of the C.V., Mr. Albert 
obie, for the purpose of preparing a schedule of hotel 


accommodations which will be available to the visiting 
delegates. As in other years, a reservation card will 
accompany the official convention call which has gone 
out to all affiliated societies and to the various types 
of individual members. 


Jefferson City, the capital of Missouri, should prove 
an ideal city for our convention. Appropriate in size 
for a meeting such as ours, it is situated on the banks 
of the beautiful Missouri river. Combining with many 
natural attractions will be the warm hospitality of the 
local Catholics under the leadership of Monsignors 
Vogelweid and Kertz. 


Albert J. Sattler Appointed to 
UN Post 


qe NATIONAL COUNCIL of Catholic Men has re- 
ceived official status at the United Nations and at 
the United States Mission to the UN. Thus, for the 
first time, Catholic men in the United States have 
official representation before these two bodies. The 
Council of Catholic men has received accreditation to 
the UN and to the U. S. Mission, and as such, is en- 
titled to attend meetings of such groups and to receive 
their publications. 


To officially represent the Council of Catholic Men 
in both capacities Mr. Albert J. Sattler of New York 
has been chosen. Mr. Sattler served the Council as its 
president from 1954 to 1957. Prior to his selection 
for the presidency, he had served the organization in 
other capacities. Mr. Sattler’s original contact with 
the Council of Catholic Men came through his position 
of leadership in the Central Verein. Joining our or- 
ganization as a comparatively young man about twenty 
years ago, Mr. Sattler was elected president of the 
Verein at the Newark Convention in 1946. He led 
our organization for almost a decade, terminating his 
encumbency as president at the Centennial Conven- 
tion in Rochester in 1955. 


It will be recalled that Mr. Sattler was sent by the 
Council of Catholic Men on a very responsible mission 
to Europe in the fall of 1956. On this mission, which 
coincided in time with the outbreak of the Hungarian 
revolt, our former president gleaned important data 
firsthand relating to the persecuted Church behind the 
Iron Curtain. He relayed much of this information in 
an inspiring address delivered to the delegates at the 
Allentown Convention of the CV last year. 


In congratulating Mr. Sattler on his well-merited 
recognition, we extend to him our best wishes for suc- 
cess. At the same time, we felicitate the Council of 
Catholic Men on its success in receiving accreditation 
to two important bodies where we hope a greater 
Catholic influence will be exerted. In announcing Mr. 
Sattler’s appointment, Mr. Martin H. Work, executive 
director of the Men’s Council, recalled that ‘the Holy 
Father has often expressed the wish that Catholic lay- 
men take a more active part in world affairs.” Cer- 
tainly the accreditation of a representative Catholic body 
of men to the UN and the U. S. Mission is a great 
stride toward achieving the Holy Father’s wish. 
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Convention Calendar 


HE 103RD CONVENTION of the Catholic Central 

Verein of America and the 42nd Convention of 
the National Catholic Women’s Union: Jefferson City, 
Mo., August 2-6, 1958. Convention headquarters: 
Governor Hotel. 

Central Verein of Connecticut and the Connecticut 
Branch of the NCWU: St. Cecilia Parish, Waterbury, 
June 13, 1958: 

Catholic Union of Pennsylvania and the Pennsyl- 
vania Branch of the NCWU: St. Mary’s Parish, Pitts- 
burgh, September 13-15. 

Catholic Union of Missouri and the Missouri Branch 
of the NCWU: Washington, October 11-13. 


Convention Expenses Deductible 
from Taxable Income 


W ITHIN RECENT MONTHS two ranking members of 

the Central Verein, Dr. Nicholas Dietz of Omaha 
and Mr. August Springob of Milwaukee, have brought 
to the attention of the Central Bureau the fact that, 
under certain circumstances, expenses incurred by dele- 
gates in connection with their attendance at our annual 
conventions may be deducted from taxable income. 
With a view to giving our members a conclusive state- 
ment on this matter, Mr. Edwin F. Debrecht, office 
manager of the Central Bureau, made a study of the 
laws referring to income taxes. It is appropriate to 
state in passing that Mr. Debrecht had many years of 
experience as an employee of the income tax division 
of the U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue. Relative to 
the present question, he offers the following informa- 
tion: 

In accordance with Sec. 170, 1954 IR.C., traveling 
expenses, including cost of meals and lodging (also of 
gasoline and oil, but not for depreciation due to use 
of car) while away from home in connection with the 
affairs of an organization, and at its direction, may be 
taken as a deduction in the same manner as a con- 
tribution to tax-exempt organization. This deduction in 
the form of a contribution is allowable if the expense 
incurred in behalf of the organization is not reimbursed 
to the delegate by said organization. The deduction is 
also limited to twenty per cent of the delegate’s adjusted 
gtoss income, as provided under SEC. 23 (0) of the 
PRC 

In further explanation, Mr. Debrecht says, by way of 
example, that if a duly authorized delegate to the CV 
incurred expenses to the extent of $100 because of his 
attendance at one of our conventions, he could list 
this amount as a contribution to the CV, provided this 
amount is not in excess of twenty per cent of his tax- 
able adjusted gross income. 

The delegate must also itemize his deductions to 
compute his tax. If he uses the optional standard 
deduction, this ruling does not apply. In short, the 
delegate’s expenses to the convention ate treated as 
though he made an outright contribution to the CV; 
they come under the same classification as other char- 


itable contributions, and must be listed as a deduction 
on page two of his form 1040. 

Since not a few of our delegates no longer represent 
societies, this information is quite applicable. In effect, 
utilization of the benefits provided for in our current 
income tax laws will make the attendance of such dele- 
gates at our conventions less expensive. 


Youth Section President Receives 
Award 


LBERT J. SATTLER Jr., elected president of the 

CV-NCWU Youth Section at our Allentown Con- 
vention last year, has recently been honored as the re- 
cipient of the Sullivan Award for 1958. Young Mr. 
Sattler is a senior at Iona College, New Rochelle, New 
York, and president of the College’s Student Council. 
This award 1s presented annually to the senior who is: 
“most representative of the standards and ideals of! 
the college.” The symbolic trophy will be awarded! 
at the commencement exercises in June. 

The Sullivan Award was established in April, 1947,, 
to honor the memory of Thomas P. Sullivan, an Iona: 
graduate of the class of 1946, who was fatally injured! 
in an automobile accident the day after he received hiss 
degree. 

Our honor student is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
J. Sattler of New Rochelle. Both parents are activ 
in the Central Verein movement and are regular at- 
tendants at our national conventions. The elder Sat- 
tlers rarely attended our conventions without the com- 
pany of at least one of their four sons. It is thus by 
actual contact that Albert, Jr., became acquainted wit 
the Central Verein to the extent that he was selecte 
last year to lead its youth group. At the New Rochelle 
commencement exercises, along with the Sullivan Award. 
Albert will receive a bachelor of science degree. Dur 
ing his years at Iona College he majored in mathe# 
matics. 

On behalf of both the Central Verein and the NC 
we offer hearty congratulations to young Mr. Sattles 
on the distinction which has come to him. Those op 
us who know him are convinced that his selection fe: 
the honor was a judicious choice. We wish him con. 
tinued success in his further studies. 


On March 10 the Central Bureau received a mos: 
encouraging letter from which we cull the following 
excerpt: 

“For many years I have read your fine magazin 
Social Justice Review. I get the magazine from m 
father who is an officer of a lodge which is one o 
your members. 


The writer in this instance, a physician, has obviousll 
caught the real spirit of Catholic culture which S (Al | 
seeks to inculcate in its readers. | 
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St. Charles, Missouri, District Discusses 
Tax Question 


PNG ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY men and 
women delegates, representing societies affiliated 
with the Catholic Union of Missouri and the Missouri 
Branch of the Catholic Union in St. Charles County, 
assembled for a semi-annual meeting on Sunday after- 
noon, April 27, in Portage des Sioux. Besides the 
two parishes in the city of St. Charles, other localities 
represented included: Elsberry, Cottleville, O’Fallon, 
West Alton and Portage des Sioux. Four members of 
the clergy present included the director of the Central 
Bureau, Reverend William Pezold, spiritual director 
of the men’s District, Reverend Aloysius Wilmes, 
spiritual director of the women’s District, Reverend 
Raymond Diermann and the host pastor, Reverend 
Edward Schlattmann. 


The major portion of the men’s business meeting 
was devoted to a lively discussion of various tax issues. 
The delegates noted the current appeal for reduction 
in certain forms of taxation because of the economic 
recession. The hope was expressed that priority be given 
in this connection to the elimination of the excise tax 
now being levied against non-public schools on the 
purchase of certain commodities necessary for education. 


Representing the president of the Catholic Union of 
Missouri, Mr. Fred J. Grumich spoke to the joint 
session of men and women on the forthcoming national 
and State Branch conventions. He appealed to the 
delegates to become patrons in the souvenir program 
for the national convention, thus giving much needed 
financial assistance to our affiliates in Jefferson City 
where the conclave will be held in August. 


President of the St. Charles District is Mr. Cyril T. 
Echele, a member of the Central Bureau staff. 


| 
| 
| 


Kolping Praeses in Office 
Twenty-five Years 


"ie Kolping Banner of April pays a magnificent 
tribute to the Reverend Augustin C. Murray, pastor 
of St. Martin of Tours Church in Los Angeles, who 
recently completed twenty-five years service to the local 
olping Society as its Praeses. A special commemora- 
ive ceremony had been scheduled for March 9. How- 
ver, the celebration had to be postponed indefinitely 
ecause of Father Murray’s illness. 


The Los Angeles Kolping Society, although one of 
he youngest members of the Kolping family in the 
. §., is, nevertheless, one of the most successful. 
mong its achievements are two well-managed Kolping 
ouses with a capacity of over one hundred. Great 
tedit for the success of the Los Angeles Kolping So- 
iety is given to Father Murray. 


The item in the Kolping Banner informs us that Fa- 
her Murray was born in Austria, July 18, 1898. He 
ame to the United States with his parents in 1909 
nd settled in Pittsburgh, Pa. As a young man, Father 


Murray studied at St. Charles College, Duquesne Uni- 
versity and St. Mary’s Seminary in Baltimore. He com- 
pleted his theological studies at Innsbruck, where he was 
ordained July 26, 1930. After one year of further 
studies in Madrid, Spain, he returned to the United 
States where he began his ministry for the salvation of 
souls as an assistant parish priest. He assumed the 
office of Praeses of the Los Angeles Kolping Society in 
the spring of 1933. 


We have had the joy of meeting Father Murray on 
several occasions, usually at a Central Verein conven- 
tion. He compels the esteem and confidence of all 
those with whom he comes into contact. We congratu- 
late Father Murray on all his successes in the priestly 
ministry, particularly on his achievements in the Kolp- 
ing Society. We hope and pray that God will soon 
grant him good health. 


A Tribute to F. P. Kenkel, Lay Apostle 
of the Missions 


[ee APRIL ISSUE of the Jesuit Bulletin carries a de- 
lightful tribute to Mr. F. P. Kenkel, founder of 
the Central Bureau and its director until his death in 
1952. The article in question, written by Sister M. 
Elizabeth Dye, O.S.U., of Paola, Kansas, is restricted 
to one of the many important interests of Mr. Kenkel 
—the missions. It should prove of special interest to 
readers of SJR. Sister M. Elizabeth made Mr. Kenkel’s 
acquaintance shortly before his last illness. Her article 
in toto reads as follows: 


Frederick Philip Kenkel was a lay apostle who 
contributed substantially to the mission apostolate of 
the Church. His, however, was not the role of the 
active missioner in the field. He labored on the home 
front making his fellow Catholics aware of their part 
in the mission apostalate and collecting the material 
goods so necessary for the active missioner. 


Divine Providence had placed Mr. Kenkel in a 
position where he could exert a wide influence for 
almost fifty years. Jn 1909 he became director of the 
Central Bureau of the Catholic Central Verein of 
America and editor of its organ, Social Justice (until 
1940 Central-Blatt and Social Justice). Here was 
united an organization and a leader from which, among 
other social action works, would stem a decisive and 
enthusiastic support of the missions. 


From 1916 until his death in 1952, Mr. Kenkel 
brought to the Central Verein members an appreciation 
of the social apostolate of implanting Christianity among 
the peoples of the less civilized and uncivilized parts of 
the world. This apostolate, he believed, imposed on 
Catholics a twofold obligation toward the people of 
these non-Christian lands: to further the spread of 
Christ’s teachings throughout the world, and to concern 
themselves with the solution of the social problems 
in the light of the great encyclicals of the Popes on 
the reconstruction of the social order. 


To Mr. Kenkel it was obvious that the Industrial 
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Revolution would spread to the whole world. If the 
less civilized parts of the world could be thoroughly 
Christianized before industrialization arrived, then there 
was hope that the abuses which accompanied and 
followed the Industrial Revolution in Europe and the 
United States could be avoided. He also foresaw 
another aspect of the situation. To him, it was not 
impossible that industrial civilization could be destroyed, 
at least in the big centers, and the urban Church along 
with it. If, in the meantime, Catholic communities were 
firmly established in the non- or less industrialized parts 
of the world, they would be the cells from which a new 
society could be reconstructed. 


As practically worked out, the Central Verein’s mis- 
sion apostolate aided missionaries with money—includ- 
ing Mass stipends—and gifts of clothing, medical sup- 
plies, religious articles, altar vessels, books, hymn cards 
(in the native languages), and such like things. During 
the 1930’s and 1940's Mr. Kenkel intensified his efforts 
in placing before the members of the Central Verein 
the needs of the missions. This renewed emphasis 
grew out of the conditions of the times. The currency 
restrictions some governments had placed on their peo- 
ples coupled with the hardships of the war years made 
it difficult if not impossible for European countries to 
continue their support of the missions. By 1937 nearly 
$175,000, in cash or supplies, had been sent into the 
mission field. 


The Central Verein Relief Program, begun in 1920, 
is not, strictly speaking, a direct support of the mis- 
sions but it is closely related, both in theory and practice, 
to its mission apostolate. A few examples will show 
this relationship. In 1934 the Central Bureau enabled a 
group of German-Russian Catholic refugees in Manchuria 
to find a new home in southern Brazil. Further aid 
given to these ten families, consisting of forty-seven 
members, included the construction of a school, the 
payment of a teacher, the purchase of medical supplies, 
the sending of clothing, prayer books and reading 
materials. 


Then with the end of World War II came the neces- 
sity of helping to relieve the suffering and misery of 
the people of Europe. Mr. Kenkel made the St. Louis 
offices of the Central Bureau a clearing house for the 
Central Verein European Relief Program. Money for 
the war relief services, for food packages, for special 
gifts to the Holy Father, for help to children and the 
aged, as well as the sending of altar linens, vestments, 
medical supplies and clothing were sent abroad. The 
Central Verein, too, was asked to help alleviate the 
worsened conditions in Germany as the streams of exiles 
poured in from the East. Seeking to do its share in 
the solution of the mammoth Displaced Persons prob- 
lem facing the world, the Central Bureau has, since 


1949, helped more than 3,000 immigrants find homes 
and a livelihood. 


All these activities, inspired by Mr. Kenkel, give 
evidence of a genuine Catholic mind and heart at work. 
And this is just what the Popes have asked of us so 
often—to think and act and live as complete Chris- 
tians, thus leavening the world with our influence. 


Life on a Foreign Mission 


A BY-PRODUCT OF THE Central Bureau’s mission-aid 
program is the wealth of information received 
from those laboring in the distant outposts of God’s 
Kingdom. Thus, a most interesting description of a 
volcanic eruption was continued in a letter from a mis- 
sionay Bishop in New Guinea. The letter itself was 
addressed to a Catholic layman who sent it to the Cen- 
tral Bureau with a request for altar linens which were 
badly needed in this particular mission. The request, 
of course, was complied with immediately. 


The Bishop’s vivid account of the eruption and the 
hardships that ensued gives an insight into the prob- 
lems and difficulties confronting our missionaries. Such 
reports should instill a greater love for the missions in 
the hearts of all. With this objective in view, we pub- 
lish the following excerpt from the Bishop’s letter 
for the edification of our readers: 


“Our peaceful mission life has been disturbed some- 
what of late, but not by the Communists. In the: 
Western part of the mission there is an active volcano) 
on an island called Manam. It rises like a cone out: 
of the sea to a height of about five thousand feet and | 
at the top are three active craters from which smoke: 
has been pouring all the time all through the years., 
Every ten years it goes on the warpath. It became: 
very active some months ago and recently the eruptions; 
became violent and frequent. About four thousand 
people live on the island, most of them Catholics, who 
are looked after by two priests and four Sisters who: 
run a school and a small hospital for the people. Every- 
thing is free of charge. 


“Recently the loud rumblings and explosions got 
very bad, and immense columns of hot rock were blow 
high into the air and then ran down the slopes like 
rivers, some of them flowing all the way to the ocear 
where they churned the water into clouds of steam 
Fortunately they did not come down where the villages 
ate. In addition, the volcano rained down tons anc 
tons of ashes and sand all over the island, so tha 
all the gardens were covered up and destroyed, tha 
branches of the trees were broken by the weight, anc 
quite a number of houses caved in. The ashes fell like 
snowflakes in a big snow-storm and covered the root: 
and all the ground like a blanket of snow some fiv: 
inches thick. The weight caused the roofs to sag ana 
bend and the ashes came in everywhere. It was ever 
in the food. When rain fell everything was a sticky 
pasty, black mess. The island is a dreary site. I w. 
there myself several times during these eruptions. 


“Things became so bad that the people had to leave 
and the mission boat helped along with this work. ~ 
was a big job to take off so many people. They wen 
taken across the eleven mile stretch to the mainlane 
and houses are being built for them there, food | 
being supplied, etc., and the government is trying 1 
best; but in the rainy season which we now have, ther 
will be much sickness. God knows what is best. L 
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“So new problems continue to rise in mission life. 
Keep us and our people in your prayers and sacrifices. 
Again, I thank you for your kind help and assure you 
of my remembrance of you and your intentions at 
Holy Mass and in the prayers of our people.” 


Monsignor Walter L. Fasnacht 


A CLERIC OF DISTINCTION, Monsignor Walter L. Fas- 
nacht was widely known in the United States as a 
leader among those priests who retained a special in- 
terest in the welfare of German American Catholics. 
His very fruitful life as a pastor of souls, executive, 
organizer and leader came to an end on April 16, when 
he was seized by a fatal heart attack. The Monsignor 
had been in poor health for the last several years. A 
series of heart attacks had enabled him to anticipate his 
death to the extent that he addressed a very touching 
and fatherly letter to his parishioners of St. Benedict's 
in Chicago, with the instructions that the letter be read 
to them on the Sunday immediately following his de- 
parture for eternity. The instructions of the deceased 
pastor were carried out in strict fidelity. 

Born on January 28, 1892, in Cleveland, Ohio, the 
late prelate was ordained to the priesthood at the age 
of twenty-three on June 30, 1915, at Innsbruck, Austria. 
His first assignment after returning to the United States 
was that of, assistant at St. Gregory’s Church in Chicago. 
Having completed service as a chaplain during World 
War I, Father Fasnacht was appointed assistant at St. 
Malachy’s Church. In 1925 Cardinal Mundelein as- 
signed him to found St. Petronille Parish in Glen Ellyn. 
In 1930 he was named pastor of St. William's Parish, 
his last assignment before going to St. Benedict's on 
April 16, 1938. Only a few days before his death he 
celebrated his twentieth anniversary as pastor of St. 
Benedict's. 


Monsignor Fasnacht’s great abilities enabled him to 
serve the Church in many capacities. For years he was 
a member of the Board of Directors of the Angel Guard- 
ian Orphanage and of a similar board in charge of a 
large Catholic cemetery connected with the orphanage. 
He served as a member of the Board of Governors of the 
Extension Society and of the Josephenum Seminary, 
Worthington, Ohio. In recognition of his outstanding 
achievements Father Fasnacht was named a domestic 
prelate with the title of Right Reverend Monsignor in 
1946. He was appointed a consultor of the Archdio- 
cese of Chicago in 1953. 


The Solemn Mass of Requiem on the occasion of 
Monsignor Fasnacht’s burial was celebrated by his 
brother, Monsignor Edward A. Fasnacht, of Warren, 
Ohio. The funeral oration was preached by the Most 
Reverend Raymond P. Hillinger, Auxiliary Bishop of 
Chicago, while Bishop William D. O’Brien, another 
auxiliary of Chicago, gave the Absolution. Burial took 
place in the priests’ section of St. Joseph’s Cemetery, 
where Bishop Grimmelsman performed the obsequies. 


It is difficult to estimate the loss suffered by the Cen- 
tral Verein and its Illinois Branch, the Catholic Union, 


DN Ye 


because of the death of Monsignor Fasnacht. Virtually 
since his ordination over forty years ago he had cham- 
pioned our cause with the generosity and fervor that 
was truly an inspiration. Because of his deep interest 
in the Verein and its mission, he often corresponded 
with the late F. P. Kenkel, director of the Central 
Bureau. As few other clerics could, the late Monsignor 
had an insight into the nature and idealism of the 
Central Verein. He had a special interest in the unique 
library at the Central Bureau and guarded it with the 
zeal and devotion second only to that of Mr. Kenkel 
himself. 

The Catholic Union of Illinois has undoubtedly lost 
its greatest patron among the clergy. We shall never 
forget the kindness shown the delegates of the Catholic 
Union and the Illinois League of the NCWU when they 
convened for their 1957 conventions in St. Benedict's 
Parish as the guests of Monsignor Fasnacht. What a 
cordial and generous host he was! His diminished 
energies did not permit him to address the delegates at 
length. However, his brief remarks were extremely 
well chosen and were weighted with wisdom and 
counsel that should not soon be forgotten. 


Many people are immeasurably the poorer for the 
passing of Monsignor Fasnacht. Among those for whom 
his death implies a great loss are the Central Verein 
and the NCWU, both in their national organizations and 
in their two State Branches. We beg our members to 
remember the soul of Monsignor Fasnacht in their 
prayers and Holy Masses. (R.I.P.) 


RT. Rev. Msor. Vicror T. SuUREN 


Miscellany 


N SATURDAY, APRIL 12, Msgr. Suren entertained 

two distinguished visitors at the Central Bureau: 
Reverend Doctor Gustav Ermecke, professor of moral 
theology at Paderborn Seminary, and Reverend Wilhelm 
Im Winkel, Burgkaplan, Jugenburg, Gemen. 

Both priests were deeply interested in both the Central 
Verein and the Central Bureau, and asked that descrip- 
tive literature be sent to their home addresses in Germany. 
Dr. Ermecke spoke a fluent English. 


In appealing to the members of societies affiliated 
with the Catholic State League of Texas, the League’s 
president, Mr. Maurice R. Hafernik, asked that each per- 
son donate a minimum of twenty cents. His ardent letter 
of solicitation underscored the exacting demands made 
on the Central Bureau by its broad program of activities 
for the spread of the faith. In answer to his own 
question, what does the Central Bureau do with the 
money received, he explained: 


“Thousands of dollars are needed for postage and 
express for mailing religious articles, clothing, papers 
etc. to missionaries; two libraries must be maintained; 
pamphlets and leaflets are printed; refugees are reset- 
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tled—I could indefinitely continue this listing of what 
the Central Bureau will do with the money contributed.” 


Italy's economic conditions remains such that the 
poverty of many people in that country beggars de- 
scription. When the Reverend Joseph J. Schagemann 
visited the Eternal City some year and a half ago, one 
of his confreres, Reverend Joseph J. Gredler, C.SS.R., 
told him of the great need for clothing felt by the 
poor in Rome. Upon his return to the states, Father 
Schagemann asked the Central Bureau if it were in post- 
tion to send clothing to Father Gredler for-distribution 
to the poor. Responding to this appeal, the Bureau 
sent several parcels which elicited the following 
acknowledgment from Father Gredler: 

“The parcels arrived in A-1 condition a few days 
before Christmas. The articles have since been disap- 
pearing fast, and a lot of poor Romans, especially those 
of the perifery, have been blessing the Central Verein. 
The cassocks are still here, but we shall find a home 
for them too, I am sure.” 


In February the director of the Central Bureau re- 
ceived a request from Boston for information which 
will be used in the compilation of a book on the P.O.A.U. 
The latter organization had quoted the 1956 Central 
Verein Declaration of Principles out of context in regard 
to an appeal for tax reductions on payments made by 
parents whose children attend non-public schools. 

When the inquirer was furnished a copy of the 
Declaration, he expressed his enthusiastic gratitude. He 
disclosed to Monsignor Suren the fact that the P.O.A.U’s 
consistent groundless attacks against Catholics are ef- 
fective simply because they are not challenged. He is 
of the opinion that some Catholic organization ought to 
devote its efforts to refuting and challenging the 
P.O.A.U. on each statement which it makes. We can- 
not help but find ourselves in agreement with our 
Boston correspondent. 


Make Your Plans NOW To Attend The 


Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donations to the Central Bureau 
Previously reported: $1,779.70; Redemptorist Fathers, 
Pa., $5; Bernard Schaper, Mo., $5; St. Joseph’s Mutual 
Aid Society, Ark., $10; Rev. James Huber, Mo., AAP 
Total to and including April 238, 1958, $1,801.70. 


Chaplains’ Aid 
Previously reported: $202.68; C.W.U., N. Y., Ine. 
$25; Total to and including April 23, 1958, $227.68. 


Christmas Appeal 


Previously reported: $4,265.89; Frank C. Schneider, 
Ind., $10; St. Coleta Ct. 411 W.G.OcF.,) IS 8323) Wines 
Elizabeth Scherpen, Mo., $5; St. John’s Benevolent So- 
ciety, Minn., $5; Total to and including April 238, 1958, 
$4,287.89. 

Catholic Missions 

Previously reported: $2,718.65; St. Francis Sewing 
Auxiliary, Wis.,.$3.42; ©.W.U., Na ‘Ye, Inc $155 Neve 
Local Branch CCVA, $10; Mrs. Wm. Wiesler, Mich., 
$.75; Daniel Winkelman, Mo., $78; Msgr. Victor T. 
Suren, $10; Msgr. Stumpf, Mo., $40; R. Ostermann, 
Tex., $10; M. & T. Mission Fund, $20; N. N. Mission 
Fund, $57.50; Dr. F. A. Wesby, $10; Mrs. J. O. Hack- 
ing, Mo., $48; Monastery of St. Clare, Neb., $10; Rev. 
Emil Oestreich, Pa., $10; Franciscan Sisters, Ill., $10; 
Frank C. Schneider, Ind., $15; G. S. Wollschlager, Conn., 
$2; Total to and including April 28, 1958, $3,068.32. 


European Relief 
Previously reported: $479.00; Msgr. A. Stumpf, Mo., , 
$3; Paul Soltesz, Mo., $5; Total to and including April . 
23, 1958, $487.00. 


St. Elizabeth Settlement 


Previously reported: $29,389.44; From Children At-- 
tending, $1,134.24; Interest and Dividends, $74.40; ; 
United Fund, $1,985.00; Total to and including April 23,, 
1958, $32,583.08. 


lO3rd Annual Convention 
of The Catholic Central Union of America 


JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI 


e AUGUST 2-6, 1958 


Governor Hotel, Convention Headquarters 


Oe 


We anticipate the pleasure of being your host 
CATHOLIC UNION OF MISSOURI 


De 


